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Admiral W. V. Davis, Jr., USN Command Editorial__ page 3 


About the new DCNO(Air)—The service career of Vice Admiral W. V. Davis, Jr., 
USN, whose command editorial appears on page 3, is impressive even in a thumbnail 
sketch. Naval Academy Class of 1924; designated Naval Aviator 1927; squadron tours 
in both fighters and bombers; Winner of 1927 Dole Air Race (Oakland to Honolulu); 
member of “Three Sea Hawks” aerial stunt team; Flight Instructor; LSO; Director of 
Flight Test, Patuxent (where he became the second naval aviator to fly faster than 
sound, in Douglas “Skyrocket”); Chief of Staff SAC, Pacific (WW II); CO of USS FDR. 
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t ti idelight to alcohol and accidents is this 
Interesting sidelig ascents 


“Alcodial” (right) designed by Doctors Bell and Ferguson ee - Senate an, me 


of the University of Toronto as a method of estimating 
your vulnerability to becoming a problem drinker. By 
matching your weight to the number of drinks consumed, 
your drinking “zone’’ an indicated degree of caution 
is determined. Enterprising pilots can adapt the computer 
idea to present the data contained in the blood alcohol 
elimination chart which accompanies this provocative ar- 
ticle. Our thanks to Ledr D. E. Stullken, MSC, USNR, who 
contributed to this article during his two weeks reserve 
cruise with NASC. 
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He’s a walking, talking, miniature edition of the company 
he represents; educator, advisor, engineer, troubleshooter 
—in short, he’s a very good man to know and use; he’s 
.none other than your tech rep. Learn now how to profita- 
bly Bend His Ear. 








This periodical contains the most accurate information currently available on the subject of aviation 
accident prevention. Contents should not be construed as regulations, orders or directives unless so stated. 
Material extracted from Aircraft Accident Reports, OpNav Form 3750-1 and Anymouse (anonymous) Reports 
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THE NAVAL AVIATION SAFETY REVIEW 


Letters to the Edifor 


Sir: 

For some time we have re- 
viewed with great interest the 
“Anymouse” section in the va- 
rious issues of “APPROACH” 
magazine. We have also noted 
that other organizations in the 
aviation industry have included 
“Anymouse” sections in their 
various publications to facilitate 
the free flow of information af- 
fecting flight safety. 

We understand that the term 
“Anymouse” originated with the 
Naval Aviation Safety Center, 
and we would like to obtain your 
permission to use it in a similar 
manner in our “Flight Informa- 
tion Releases” and other publi- 
cations to our pilot zroup. 

PAUL A. SODERLIND 
Superindent, Flight 
Standards 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Anymouse will be glad to join 
your safety team, too—Ed. 


Sir: 

On page 9 of June 1956 Ap- 
proach there is mention of an 
Aircraft Accident Investigation 
film (MN8270) which is sched- 
uled for reledse in August. . 
We should very much like to re- 
view a copy of this film when it 
doesn’t interfere with the sched- 
ule you have for it. 

Flight Safety Foundation 
New York, N. Y. 

The film is scheduled for final 
review shortly. When copies are 
available, we will notify you— 


Sir: 

I note from the inside front 
cover that “APPROACH” may be 
purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents but no 
price per subscription or per is- 
sue is noted. 

I am interested in getting a 
copy regularly (my squadron 
(AAU 773) seems to lose them 
very rapidly) and I’d appreciate 
whatever information you could 
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forward to me. 

I am particularly interested in 
obtaining the issue which has 
the article on OMNI. 

Robert W. Perkins 
LT USNR 


A handy order blank is inserted 
elsewhere in this issue for those 
who wish to subscribe for a per- 
sonal copy of Approach.—Ed. 


Two copies of the June issue 
with OMNI are on the way, 
direct to you, Bob. Prices were 
left out of the April and May is- 
sues inadvertently. Approach is 
just $2.50 yearly, or 30¢ a single 
copy, and can be ordered from 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.—Ed. 
Sir: 

Under separate cover we are 
sending you on approval a copy 
of our magazine for the recogni- 
tion of ships, aircraft and ar- 
moured vehicles, viz. “HERKEN- 
NING” ... This magazine is 
mainly for the Dutch forces . 

It is published every two months 
. Our intention is to arrive at 
a barter subscription with your 
esteemed magazine. 
F. v.d. LELIE 
Major-of the Royal 
Dutch Air Force 
General Coordina- 
tor of Herkenning 
It’s a deal, Major Lelie —Ed. 


Sir: 

As we are producing a 
safety digest “Air Safety Af- 
fairs” (copy enclosed), could we 
be given permission to reprint 
with acknowledgment articles 
that appear from time to time in 
your publication. 

W. R. BURNS 

Quantas Empire Air- 

ways Limited 

Inspector of Aircraft 

Accidents 

Sydney, Australia 
Yes sir.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Being a member of the U. S. 
Army and working at a Naval 
Station brings me in contact 
with many fine publications such 
as the Naval Aviation Safety 
Review, Approach. However, I 
have one question: Why, on “the 
cover of the May ’56 issue, is the 
F3H-2N Demon allowed to be 
launched from a carrier without 
the left stabilizer? (There go 
the coffee rations). 

SP/3 E. S. ANTAL 

NAVSECSTA, Wash., D. C. 

You're not the first to ask. 
Cover artist Ted Wilbur reports 
that the left stabilizer wasn’t 
visible from the perspective he 
used.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Regarding the article on OMNI 
in the June issue I suggest the 
following simple rule: To make 
corrections TOWARD the nee- 
dle, always (a) set the inbound 
course in the (selected course) 
window when inbound (to the 
OMNI station), (b) set the out- 
bound course in the window 
when outbound. 

When passing straight through 


‘an OMNI station the INbound 


heading and the OUTbound 
heading remain the same, there- 
fore no change is required in the 
selected course window. 
EDWARD STERNLIEB 
CDR, USN 
VR-3, Moffett Field 


Letters may be forwarded either via cthcial channels or direct on Anymouse 
forms. While all letters should be signed, names will be withheld on request. 
Address Approach Editor, U. S. Naval Aviation Safety Center, NAS, Norfolk 11, 


Virginia. 





Continuing a Flight in Aircraft Known to Have Been Dam- 
aged—Several accident reports have been received in 

Safety which it has been noted that the mission was continued 
after the aircraft had sustained damage. In every case 
a cursory in-flight check by the wingman was per- 

Couneil formed and resulted in an estimate of minor damage. 
Closer inspection of the aircraft on return to base re- 
vealed considerable damage. It was recommended that 
in every case in which the aircraft has sustained dam- 
age, that the mission be aborted, and the aircraft re- 
turn and land as soon as weight permits, after having 
been checked at a safe altitude for landing character- 
istics in the landing configuration. — ComFAirJazx 
(Southern) 


Pre-Pos-Ox-Pull—RELEASE—There is still the 
problem of pilots failing to release the ejec- 
tion seat after a bailout. This step is being 
taught in the ejection seat trainer, but pilots 
are still failing to set up the necessary habit 
pattern.—_CNATra 


Tractor vs Airplane—Another incident where an air- 
plane was struck by a tractor was reported. In this 
case, the driver had a limited grade-school education, 
seven months in service, no Navy driver’s license, and 
had been specifically instructed not to drive any vehicle. 
It was recommended that all COs and maintenance 
officers insist on closer supervision of unqualified per- 
sonnel. Only by constant efforts can such accidents be 
prevented.— (Note: see “Muscles or Missiles?” in De- 
cember 1955 Approach—Ed.)—ComAirPac Consol- 
idated AvSafCouncil 


Emergency VHF and UHF Frequencies Reserved 
for Emergencies—During recent months, the 
indiscriminate use of the emergency frequen- 
cies 121.5 and 243.0 have increased consider- 
* ably. One incident was cited when GCA instruc- 
tions to an aircraft on final approach during 
near minimum weather conditions were 
blocked out by a control tower’s use of 121.5, 
thereby causing a waveoff. There is little 
use of setting aside these frequencies for 
emergency purposes if pilots and stations 
continue to use them for normal communi- 
cations purposes.—ComAirLant Chesapeake 
Area. 
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THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 


NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 


The end of the fiscal year 1956 marked the completion of the safest year 
in the history of Naval Aviation. For the pilots, air crewmen and ground and 
support personnel who make up Naval Aviation, the lowering of the all-Navy 
major damage aircraft accident rate to 3.33 per 10,000 flight hours is an out- 
standing and gratifying achievement. 

Moreover, because the effectiveness of carrier aviation is often considered 
to be the true measure of Naval Air readiness, there is additional significance 
in the fact that during fiscal 1956 the carrier landing accident rate was also 
the lowest ever recorded. Carrier landing accidents were decreased by 28%. 
A large portion of this improvement reflects the value of the angled deck and 
the new mirror landing system. 

One year ago, the aircraft accident rate of 3.8 was rightly regarded as a 
major accomplishment in Naval Aviation safety—with the reminder that a 
continued reduction would require even greater effort from all hands. That 
task promised to be even more difficult with the introduction into the fleet of 
newer, more complex aircraft. 

The manner in which that challenge was met is perhaps too briefly expressed 
in the simple statistic “3.3”. The vital saving in lives and aircraft represented 
by this 13% reduction in aircraft accidents should be a very real source of 
pride for those who made it possible. 

For you, then, whose skill and energy contributed to this record, and who 
recognized the results to be well worth the effort, there is new proof that even 
greater improvement in aviation safety can be gained in 1957. 


Well done. 
LOU shin é 
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Dexa time you’re driving through 


a firmly packed, double lane of impa- 
tient gear-grinders, take another look 
at the auto traffic situation around 
you. Man, with cars to the right of 
you, trucks to the left of you, buses 
and hotrods hustling and shuffling 
along with minimum clearance, the 
fender-bending potential is ee-nor- 
mous! Sort of makes you stop and 
think, doesn’t it? Might even cause 
you to drive like you’d left your driv- 
er’s license at home, eh? 

Next time you’re cruising home 
through the wide blue yonder, (we 
poet-types call it the “clean, untar- 
nished, azure vault”) take another 
look at that traffic situation. Pretty 
nice, huh? Nobody around except you 
and your flight—and maybe that jet 
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slanting down toward you, ‘way over 
there, or that airliner crossing ahead, 
or that formation climbing out by that 
cloud off your wingtip, oh—sa-aay! 
It’s getting crowded up here! 

Sure is. The upper air is growing a 
population problem, folks, and with- 
out an extra amount of caution on 
your part, airplane drivers may find 
themselves about the same insurance 
risk as a pedestrian with his shoelaces 
tied together. 

There’s lots of worrying being done 
about the problem, too—the CAA has 
recently completed a Midair Collision 
Symposium on the subject; the Air 
Transport Association made a study 
of near-miss incidents a couple of 
years back; the USAF has done re- 
search on this headache; aviation in- 

Continued next page 
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HEADS UP! 





How to set yourself up for a midair collision 


dustry publications have 
sounded increasing alarms re- 
garding traffic density prob- 
lems, and the Navy has delved 
quite extensively into the mat- 
ter. 

Here are some conclusions 
gleaned from this all-hands in- 
quiry into the aircraft colli- 
sion problem. 


First, with regard to naval 
aviators, if you happen to be 
involved in a midair collision, 
the chances of becoming a fa- 
tality are about one to three, 
and the aircraft involved 
stands about a 75% chance of 
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incurring major damage. 

From a study of Navy mid- 
air collisions during the period 
1 July 1952 to 1 April 1956, 
one thing is immediately ap- 
parent. 


As might be-expected, over 
70% of Navy midairs occur 
in formation flight. More- 
over, midair collisions account- 
ed for 8% of the total Navy 
fatal accidents and nearly the 
same percentage of total Navy 
fatalities. Some 42% of the 
aircraft involved in midairs 
received strike damage and 
4% of the total Navy dollar 


loss due to aircraft accidents 
can be attributed to midair col- 
lisions. 

Let’s look now at where 
these accidents occurred and at 
the kinds of airplanes in- 
volved. 

Although numerically, jet 
midair accidents far exceeded 
conventional aircraft  acci- 
dents, because of the propor- 
tionately high number of 
hours logged by jets, the rate 
per 10,000 hours was .282. 
Again, although more jet mid- 
airs occurred in operational 
flying than in training, the 
proportionately large number 
of hours held the rate to .224, 
or about one-half of the train- 
ing rate. 

Similarly, in prop airplanes, 
the VA/VS operational rate of 
.109 was much lower than the 
training rate of .203. In the 
VF props, the picture was 
much the same, with a .203 
operational rate compared to 
the training rate of .357. In 
the SNJ/T-28 category, there 
was a rate of .196. 

Other figures show that 
midair collisions occur most 
frequently in VFR, daylight 
situations. Just how do they 
occur? 

First, it should be noted 
that although the extremely 
high rate of closure of two op- 
posite course jet aircraft 
gives but little time for eva- 
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sion, that problem has not yet 
become as significant statisti- 
cally as other situations. 
However, we have had heli- 
copters fly into each other on 
reciprocal headings; forma- 
tions of jets and props have 
flown through other forma- 
tions, and single planes have 
done likewise—all totally un- 
observed by any of the occu- 
pants of any of the aircraft, 
even after impact! 


For example, the USAF re- 
ports that a single B-47 flew 
through a formation of five 
other B-47s, taking five feet 
off the vertical stabilizer of 
one of the formation and tip- 
ping the number 6 jet pod on 
another aircraft in the forma- 
tions. 

All of the pilots involved 
thought they had hit turbu- 
lent air—none of the pilots in 
the formation saw the single 
plane, and the pilot of the 
single plane did not see the 


formation. Conditions had 
been VFR with a head-on rate 
or closure. 

Included in the material 
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THIS ONE MADE IT HOME.... 


presented to the CAA Midair 
Collision Symposium is the 
fact that, under favorable con- 
ditions, with a 100% contrast 
(which usually is not achieved 
in daylight operations) a jet 
fighter can be seen at about 7 
miles and a bomber or large 
commercial aircraft at about 
16 miles. 

At night, VFR, a higher 
percentage of contrast can 
be obtained by the aircraft’s 





















meesis ONE DIDN'T 


lights against a dark sky, 
and the detection distance is 


~ extended. However, lights 
haven’t been much help in 
daylight. 


The CAA classified collision 
exposure areas as: (1) con- 
gested terminal areas, (2) 
maneuvering (climbing, de- 
scending or turning), and (3) 
cruise conditions. 

In the vicinity of the air- 
port, for example, pilots are 

Continued next page 





HEADS UP! 


Continued 


occupied inside the aircraft 
with checklists and _ radio 
transmissions. Visibility is 
frequently reduced due to 
smoke and haze and airplanes 
are hard to see against the 
ground. There are usually 
many aircraft, of varying 
types and sizes, in close prox- 
imity, with a substantial dif- 
ference in airspeeds. Offset- 
ting this potential to some 
degree is the fact that pilots 
are usually more “on the ball” 
around the field and are oper- 
ating at reduced speeds. 

The maneuvering situation 
presents a combination of 
factors: cruise speeds or 


faster, changing flight paths, 
moving into blind areas above 
or below, and the different 


climb and descent rates for 
various types of planes. For 
these the answer is the same: 
Look where you’re going and 
don’t point your flying missile 
in the direction of another air- 
plane. 

The other problem, of meet- 
ing another airplane while 
cruising, (as when two F9Fs 
met head-on at 32,000 feet 
with 50 miles visibility) in- 
volves factors of very high 
closing speeds and the human 
limitations on the duration of 
alertness. Fatigue, compla- 
cency or inattention can set 
the scene for trouble here. 

A letter from a CAA repre- 
sentative to Approach empha- 
sizes a related point about IFR 
flight plans with the observa- 
tion that “it is apparent that 
there are still a good many pi- 
lots who do not realize that 
when on an IFR flight plan, 
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Tandem Seating, Average of 
6 Cockpits—Pilot Vision Right 
& Left, Azimuth Cut-Off 
Angles 


96.3° Right 


103° Min. 
. hye Azimuth 


121.5° Left 
Azim 
Average 
152° Max. 


142.2° Blind Area 
176° Max. Blind Area 
98° Min. Blind Area 


Multi-Engine Private & Air-Carrier, 
Average of 15 Cockpits 


127.8° Left 
Azimuth 
Average 


- 


137.8° Right 
Azimuth 
Average 


Single Engine Private or Civil, Aver- 
age of 6 Cockpits 


155.2° Left 
Azimuth 


141.3° Right 
Azimuth 


Military Jet—Single 8 


flying under VFR conditions, 
Visual Flight Rules apply. 

Air Traffic Control is only 
concerned with the separation 
of aircraft when the pilot is 
flying under instrument con- 
ditions. 

To obtain more information 
on the circumstances which 
make for midair collisions, the 
CAB has recently issued a 
“Near-Collision” Report (CAA 
Form 352) through which pi- 
lots may voluntarily record 
any near-miss situations. A 
special CAA Regulation (SR- 
416) provides pilots with im- 
munity from CAA disciplinary 
action on the basis of any in- 
formation submitted in this 
manner. 

By now it should be obvious 
that the problem of midair col- 
lisions may not be eliminated 
by directive, nor prevented by 
the addition of another item 
to the checkoff list. 

The best way to avoid mid- 
air collisions is found in the 
exercise of better judgement 
by the pilot and in a greater 
amount of time spent in visual 
search of the airspace around 
you. You could, you know, be 
flying a bullet, headed blindly 
for a bull’s eye. 


The USAF “Flying Safety” 
includes in its discussion of 
the problem these basic rules: 
(1) During VFR always keep 
looking around; (2) Off air- 
ways, fly the correct quadran- 
tal altitudes; (3) On airways, 
fly the correct airways alti- 
tudes; (4) Be especially alert 
in and around congested areas. 

As a cue to the seriousness 
of the problem, one thing is 
certain: each day the air- 
planes in the sky around you 
increase in number. 

—aAnd it’s greater than you 
think. 7 
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FIGHTING SQUADRON 7.17." 


Fleet Post Office 


Tuesday p.m. 
Dear Jim: 

Well, we got back from the cruise in pretty good 
shape. The boys took to our new airplane with no 
strain, and we logged only one hard landing during the 
deployment -- which made me feel mighty good. I saw 
Ed later at a planning conference and told him of the 
arrangement you and I have to keep each other informed 
concerning the problems of our respective Squadrons. 

He says a couple more of the old outfit will be getting 
squadrons before long, and that he'd pass along 
the idea. 

As you probably heard, we lost a pilot last week. 
Fine young gent, and I think you'd be interested in the 
lessons we learned from the accident. 


Continued next page 
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NO GRAVY 


Continued 


Last Thursday evening, two of our pilots, a Lt. and a Jg. 
filed IFR on top from Midpoint to Westbase. The forecast 
weather was good but it deteriorated prior to their arrival. 
During the GCA approach to Westbase the wingman crashed. Confused 
and 'shook' about his low fuel state, the leader sighted a small field 
southeast of Westbase and landed with 500 pounds left. Westbase 
weather at the time was 200 feet overcast, three miles in rain. 

You're probably wondering as to what unusual factors 
turned this routine instrument flight into a tragic and need- 
less accident. As the accident board pointed out, the answer 
must be "none." However, here is the story -- you can apply 
your own conclusions. 

The leader was an experienced aviator with 2375 hours, 846 
jet hours, 50 hours in model, and sufficient recent instrument 
and night time and GCA to handle the flight with no sweat. 

The wingman was relatively inexperienced with 526 hours, a 
good portion of this in jets and 33 hours in.model. His recent 
instrument, night and GCA experience was sufficient to handle 
the predicted weather. 

At 40,000 feet in the clear, the pilots began checking 
Westbase weather when still well out and they received at least 
five reports in 15 minutes. The best of these reports gave 
Westbase at 200 feet and three miles in the rain. Westside 
approach control suggested the pilots proceed to their alter- 
nate, Center Field, which was 15 minutes distant, and which 
was reporting 6000 broken with 15 miles visibility. 

However, Westbase GCA reported the field was above minimums 
and could accept the flight so the leader elected to continue 
to Westbase. 

Flight planning was sufficient to comply with existing 
instructions so far as fuel and weather were concerned. Plan- 
ning to the alternate was not indicated on the flight cards, 
due probably to the fact that Westbase is our home station and 
both pilots were familiar with Center Field as an alternate. 
However, as events proved, the flight plan allowed no "gravy." 

Jim, it was the old familiar type of flight plan which, 
though perfectly legal, was loaded with potential dynamite and 
a short fuze. The only ignition required to blow the works 
with this type plan is a moment's poor judgment, a slight 
miscalculation or unforseen difficulty. In this instance, 
there seems to have been a chain reaction combination of all 
these factors. 

The flight arrived over Westbase range at 1905 at 20,000 
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feet, having been cleared to descend enroute and to hold 
north. Fuel remaining was about 1750 pounds and right on the 
fuel schedule. Sometime between 1907 and 1914 a descent clear- 
ance to 3500 feet to hold was issued and the descent commenced imme- 
diately with 1600 pounds of fuel remaining. On reaching 3500 
feet the flight tuned in Westbase homer and proceeded inbound 
without clearance. 

At 1924 radio contact with Westbase GCa was made and after 
considerable difficulty GCA tentatively identified the flight. 
Two minutes later a left turn was directed by GCA and executed 
by the section. The section leader then called the wingman 
to see if he was still on his wing and an immediate reply 
confirmed that he was. Then, with the transmission of the 
Single word "flaps," the leader dropped his landing flaps and, 
following GCA instructions, turned 90 degrees right to 330 
degrees. ; 

Upon steadying up on 330 the leader's cockpit was illumi- 
nated by a brilliant flash of light, later determined to be 
the result of the wingman flying into the ground. Unknown 
to the leader, the crash had wiped out the power lines to West- 
base homer and his bird dog became erratic and confusing in 
its indications. The leader's apprehension mounted until he 
believed GCA was controlling his wingman and he was instructed 
to pull up to 4000 feet. Shortly thereafter he sighted a small 
field nine miles southeast of Westbase and landed at 1955. 

As you have probably already observed, Jim, the basic 
factors of this accident are not new. It would seem that when 
pilots allow no "gravy" in their flight planning, they are 
automatically vulnerable to mistakes which they would never 
make under less pressing circumstances. 

These mistakes, it seems to me, invariably compound then- 
selves until a normal situation has deteriorated into an 
emergency condition or accident. In this case, the pilot knew 
that if he was going to get into Westbase, which would involve 
a GCA approach, he had to commence his descent immediately on 
arrival at the Westbase range. 

The pressing need for an immediate decision without pre- 
planned alternate courses of action apparently had its influ- 
ence on a momentary lapse of good judgment. Once the decision 
to decend had been made, all alternate courses of action were 
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flown as planned. 
In this case the pilot estimated 3 plus O fuel aboard but 


he had only 500 pounds after 2 plus 30 in the air. Stretching 


the fuel-on-board figure accomplishes no practical purpose. 
The ETE of one-plus-fifty-five to Destination and 15 

minutes to the alternate if taken alone are plausible enough, 

but when considered together, along with the requirements to 


taxi and hold before takeoff, hold for 25 minutes at either the 


destination or alternate, make a penetration and approach and 
to land with some fuel remaining, well, a few holes begin to 
appear. 


If the weather conditions at an alternate permit the shav- 


ing of these figures, then good judgment requires the use of 
the alternate prior to letdown when any question arises con=- 
cerning the ease of landing at destination. 

Good judgment also dictates the computation of fuel re- 
quirements to get to the alternate for three conditions: (a) 
over destination at cruise altitude, (b) over destination at 
penetration altitude, (c) over destination after missed ap- 
proach. Many experienced pilots in fact write out the change 
of flight plan transmission to accommodate these conditions. 

4, The driving of military aircraft, you and I have 
found out long ago, taxes the ability of all of us to assimi- 
late the required information and particularly to master the 
techniques necessary to handle all the situations. 

Consequently, the people in my outfit are operating on the 
principle that the exercise of sound judgment becomes para- 
mount in the efficient, aggressive and safe operation of 
military aircraft. 

That's the story, and these are our ideas on the subject 
which we've discussed pretty thoroughly -- hope they can be of 
Some use to your outfit. 

Regards and best of luck on your cruise, 


Ud, 
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5 HE new look in the AD 


stall/spin picture is a stick 
shaker — an artificial stall 
warning device. Much has 
been written regarding the 
prevention of stall/spin acci- 
dents and most of the writing 





This versatile device can help you avoid 
certain flight problems, especially stalls. 
Pictures of the final production model 
stall-warning stick shaker to be installed 
in AD aircraft were not available at press 
time. 


has been directed toward pilot 
indoctrination, training and 
supervision. This has been 
entirely proper, but stall/spin 
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accidents continue. In Sep- 
tember, BuAer expects the 
new stick shakers to be in use 
in the fleet. 

Before old AD pilots with 
long memories cry, “no good 
—easily damaged—unreliable 
—requires frequent calibra- 
tion—requires too much main- 
tenance,” be advised that this 
is a new type known as Safe 
Flight Instrument Corpora- 
tion artificial stall warning de- 
vice, and not the same one 
that was so greatly criticized 
a few years agvu. It’s been 
tried and test pilots report it 
to be good! 

How does it work? Roughly, 
it compares the angle of at- 
tack of the aircraft to the 
angle of attack at which stall 
occurs. And when the aircraft 
is getting into a dangerous sit- 
uation, the stick shakes and 
invites the pilot to recover— 
right now! 

A small vane extends below 
the port wing, approximately 
3 inches aft the leading edge. 
It is effected by the changes of 
air pressure of the leading 





edge stagnation region. As 
the vane moves fore and aft 
influenced by the air flow, it 
produces an electrical signal 
which is combined with two 
other signals, one from a flap 
position potentiometer meas- 
uring flap deflection angle and 
the second from a thrust 
transducer which senses longi- 
tudinal acceleration. The final 
electrical output is “com: 
pared” to a preset electrical 
value, established and ad- 
justed by calibration, which 
represents the stalling angle 
of attack for the particular 
flap configuration. 

BuAer’s recently completed 
evaluation report of this new 
stall warning device in an 
AD-6 concludes: the system is 
reliable ;nomalfunctions were 
encountered; proper calibra- 
tion was a prerequisite for 
satisfactory performance, but 
calibration was not difficult to 
set or to maintain; the system 
performed satisfactorily at all 
gross weights. 

Since the warning device is 
dependent upon the angle of 
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attack for stall (maximum co- 
efficient of lift) and not on 
airspeed at stalling, the ratios 
are independent of angle of 
bank or gross weight. This is, 
an increase in the stalling air- 
speed—as in a steeply banked 
turn—is matched by a propor- 
tionate increase in the warn- 
ing airspeed. 

During fiscal year 1955, 
1514 percent of the total major 
AD accidents were stall/spins. 
This had dropped to 10.6 per- 
cent in the first half of this 
fiscal year, due largely to su- 
pervision and training. Pilots 
were indoctrinated in concen- 
tration on power settings, air- 
speeds, attitudes and the re- 
lationships between these 
factors. They practiced slow 
flights and investigated stall 
characteristics. And impressed 
upon them was the necessity 
for proper landing patterns in 
order to avoid steep turns at 
slow speeds. 

This type of supervision and 
training must continue and 
be included in any effort to re- 
duce the AD stall/spin acci- 
dents. If pilots wouldn’t fly 
themselves into dangerous sit- 
uations, there would be no 
need for an artificial stall 
warning device. And it’s just 
that—a warning device—and 
not an autopilot. It is common 
knowledge that the AD, in all 
configurations, lacks adequate 
stall warning without some ar- 
tificial or engineered device. 


The capabilities of this new 
warning system are: reliable 
stall warning; adjustment for 
any reasonable ratio of warn- 
ing speed to stalling speed, ac- 
curate calibration within the 
capabilities of fleet units, auto- 
matic compensation for in- 
creases in aircraft gross 
weight; automatic compensa- 
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AD SERIES ARTIFICIAL STALL WARNING SYSTEM 


tion for increases in angle of 
bank. 

The limitations of the sys- 
tem are: shaker actuation oc- 
curring approximately one 
second before touchdown in 
full stall landings (not discon- 
certing) ; once actuated, the 
frequency and amplitude of 
control shaker vibrations are 
constant and provide no in- 
formation as to the exact near- 
ness or rate of approach to 
stall. However, when the 
stick starts shaking, correc- 
tive action must be taken re- 
gardless of how imminent the 
stall is. 

Complete information on 
the stick shaker is available 
in NATC report, Ltr. AE- 
7285.1 of 30 September 1955 
(Confidential). After the in- 
corporation of this device, all 
AD squadrons are encouraged 
to conduct an educational pro- 
gram covering the following 
points: 

(1) Insure proper installa- 
tion. 

(2) Insure that all pilots 


know and follow exact pro- 
cedures for calibration. 

(3) Schedule familiariza- 
tion flights for all pilots to ac- 
quaint themselves with the 
capabilities and limitations of 
the system. 

(4) Educate flight and 
ground personnel that the 
sensing vane which extends 
from the bottom of the wing 
surface is an easily damaged 
unit upon which safety of 
flight might depend. 

(5) Educate pilots that this 
system is merely another aid 
for the conduct of safe flight, 
but the control of the aircraft 
in a safe manner is still their 
responsibility. If the stick 
shaker warns them of an ap- 
proaching stall, they’re doing 
something wrong, and they’d 
better straighten up and fly 
right! 

Take reasonable care of the 
new installation, maintain it 
give it a fair trial, and it will 
give you a fair shake! » 


ag 
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HIS article on power set- 
tling is offered as a tentative 
explanation of a flight phe- 
nomenon associated with heli- 
copters which appears to be 
little know to many pilots. 

The explanation offered is 
a personal opinion based on 
flight experience and does not 
necessarily reflect the attitude 
of the Navy or any component 
activity, however, it may offer 
a basis for further discussion 
of the subject, and possibly 
future test evaluation of the 
ideas presented. 

A limited discussion of this 
theory with other experienced 
helicopter pilots indicates gen- 
eral agreement with this theo- 
ry from a practical standpoint, 
but the technical explanation 
offered is necessarily brief and 
simplified and may omit fac- 
tors of lesser importance to 
the subject. 

It should be pointed out 
that although this article is 
generally in agreement with 
discussion of the subject as 
outlined in Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration’s “Helicopter Pilot’s 
Aerodynamic Outline,” page 
63, considerable conflict is evi- 
dent when compared with Pia- 
secki HUP, and Sikorsky 
HRS Flight Handbooks, AN 
01-250HCA-1 and AN 01- 
230HJA-1 respectively. 
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The HUP Flight Handbook 
states (page 98) “Flight ex- 
perience has shown (power 
settling) seldom occurs in 
helicopters with tandem ro- 
tor configurations,” and offers 
very little explanation of the 
nature of the condition.or the 
desired recovery technique. 

The HRS Flight Handbook 
(page 63,66) offers a brief ex- 
planation and curve showing 
where the condition may be 
encountered, but the curve ap- 
pears unrealistic in that it in- 
dicates (as an example) that 
power settling may be encoun- 
tered at 50-55 knots in level’ 
flight. 

The HTL-5 Handbook AN 
01-114HAC-1 has a brief chart 
showing airspeeds and rates 
of descent where power set- 
tling may be expected, but no 
discussion or recovery tech- 
nique is offered. 

In none of the aforemen- 
tioned Flight Handbooks is 
the collective pitch setting 
mentioned as a’ factor in en- 
try to the power settling con- 
dition, nor is it mentioned that 
a true power settling condi- 
tion is associated with exces- 
sive angle of attack of the ro- 
tor blades, and should be dis- 
tinguished from a normal 


Please turn page 
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® oe @ @ By Lt. A. R. Bott, USN 


In 1943, upon completing a course in aeronautical engi- 
neering at the University of Michigan, Lt A. R. Bott began 
flight training as a NavCad. After receiving his wings he 
served in VF(N) 52 until 1946. 

LT Bott received his first py training at VX-3, 
Lakehurst and then was i project officer 
et NATC Patuxent River until 1948. Prior to his recall to 
the _ Navy in 1951 he was a civilian test pilot in several 

de t projects. 

He is presently attending the Aviation oo err 
School at the University of Southern California 
completing the course will report to the USS Boxer “cvs “31). 
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power-on vertical rate of de- 
scent where the blades are not 


stalled. 
It is this lack of generally 
available information, and 


conflict of existing informa- 
tion with operational experi- 
ence, that leads the writer to 
the belief that a more general 
discussion and investigation 





Probably one of the least un- 
derstood operational problems 
is what is generally referred 
to as the power settling flight 


condition. Power settling is 
generally described briefly in 
most helicopter flight manu- 
als, but very few pilots have 
knowingly experienced it. 

Power settling is a very in- 
sidious condition to encounter 
in single-lifting-rotor helicop- 
ters since in milder forms it is 
easily confused with carbure- 
tor icing or malfunction of the 
engine, resulting in loss of 
power. The aircraft settles, 
and further application of 
power (collective pitch or 
manifold pressure) does not 
stop the loss in altitude, or 
may even increase the rate of 
descent. 

In tandem-rotor helicopters 
power settling more frequent- 
ly takes another form, in that 
before appreciable settling oc- 
curs, the tail of the aircraft 
drops, and application of for- 
ward cyclic to lower the rose 
to a level attitude may be 
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of the subject is warranted at 
this time. 

Since an aerodynamic stall 
of the rotor blades is believed 
to be associated with the pow- 
er settling condition, it is felt 
that considerable emphasis 
should be placed on entry and 
recovery from the condition in 
the training of helicopter 
pilots, just as airplane pilots 
are thoroughly trained in en- 
try and recovery from stalls. 





balked by inadequate forward 
control response. 

It is believed that a number 
of previous helicopter acci- 
dents attributed to “unex- 
plained loss of power” or “loss 
of longitudinal control’ may 
be more rightfully explained 
as the result of power set- 
tling. The reasons for this 
conjecture are as follows: 


What is Power Settling? 


Power Settling is sometimes 
described as a “region of 
roughness” in operation of the 
aircraft at slow speed at cer- 
tain rates of descent. Aero- 
dynamicists refer to it as op- 
eration of the rotor in the 
“vortex ring” state, in which 
recirculation of air occurs at 
the center and periphery of 
the rotor disc. This explana- 
tion is undoubtedly helpful to 
aerodynamicists but doesn’t 
help the pilot much when he 
encounters it. 

The term “power settling” 
is, in itself, quite descriptive 


for the condition encountered 
in a single-lifting-rotor heli- 
copter. It may be encountered 
by trying to hover above the 
hovering ceiling when the air- 
craft merely settles onto the 
ground. 


It may be encountered on 
any near-vertical approach to 
a landing during an attempt 
to recover by adding power. 
In this case the addition of 
power results in an increased 
rate of descent. 

It may be encountered by 
flaring the helicopter in a 
glide at slow speed, and add- 
ing power at the wrong in- 
stant. In this case the air- 
craft mushes through the air. 

It may be encountered at 
altitude by trying to hover 
with no good ground refer- 
ence to guide the pilot. Again 
the rate of descent builds up 
as power is added. 

In a more violent form, 
power settling may be en- 
countered in trying to recover 
from a power-on or autorota- 
tion descent at zero airspeed 
by applying power. In this 
case again, the rate of descent 
increases markedly. 

In all these cases the entry 
to the power settling condition 
is generally also accompanied 
by a buildup in vibration 
of the fuselage and control 
stick, and a loss of cyclic con- 
trol effectiveness. Response of 
the aircraft in pitching and 
rolling is sluggish. 

As previously mentioned, 
the tandem-rotor helicopter 
is more susceptive to a nose- 
up pitching motion:than a set- 
tling of the aircraft, and this 
might be anticipated since the 
rear rotor generally operates 
in the induced flow of the for- 
ward rotor. 

The settling of the rear ro- 
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The relation between axial velocity Vz and rate of climb W 
in vertical flight and the flow pattern for each rate of climb. 
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POWER SETTLING 

At high altitudes, at high gross weights, or at reduced power 
settings it may not be possible to maintain level flight due to 
lack of power, however, the attendant settling is of minor con- 
sequence except as shown in figure A at certain rates of descent 
and forward speeds. When a rate of descent and speed combi- 
nations occurs, which is within the shaded areas of figure A, 
roughness and a partial loss of control may occur as indicated 
by ineffectiveness of the controls. Recovery from these attitudes 
is not made readily by increasing main rotor pitch and power. 
Recovery can be accomplished easily, however, by increasing 
forward speed and decreasing pitch. Flight conditions causing 
power settling should be avoided at low altitudes because of 
the attendant loss of altitude for recovery. 

The conflicting whirling or circulatory air flow around a rotor 
tip is caused by the fusion of air flowing laterally out from the 
high pressure area on the under surface of the rotor, and into 
the low pressure area on the upper surface of the rotor. It is 
part of the circulatory motion of air about an airfoil. 

The relation between axial velocity Vz and rate of climb W 
in vertical flight and the flow pattern for each rate of climb. 
Source: Aerodynamics and Performance of Helicopters, by A. 
Klemin and |. A. Sikorsky, edited by A. Gesow and E. K. 
Liberator. Distributed by U. S. Dept. of Commerce as PB 111390. 
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tor before the front is rather 
to be expected as the entry to 
power settling condition is 
made. Since this change in at- 
titude is more noticeable to 
the pilot than a slight change 
in the rate of descent, the pi- 
lot is more likely to initiate 
recovery technique before the 
settling builds up appreciably. 
However, the application of 
forward stick aggravates the 
rotor condition leading to the 
nose-up condition since for- 
ward stick applies an _ in- 
creased pitch setting to the 
rear rotor blades. 

Before this gets any more 
involved, let’s look at the three 
conditions that must be pres- 
ent to encounter the power 
settuny condition in any heli- 
copter. 


1. An appreciable rate of 
descent (only 300 feet per 
minute for at least one model 
service aircraft). 

2. Very little or no airspeed 
(less than about 10 knots). 
Note: Airspeed refers to mo- 
tion of the aircraft in the air 
mass, in a plane approxi- 
mately parallel to the rotor 
disc. The helicopter need not 
be in a level attitude for this 
condition to be present. 

3. An appreciable applica- 
tion of power (collective pitch 
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of the rotor blades). 

Let’s further look at the air- 
flow over a rotor blade in pow- 
ered flight at zero airspeed. 

Remember the pilot controls 
the pitch of the blades with 
the collective pitch lever 
through a blade pitch range 
of about 2 to 12 degrees. The 
rotor tlades used on most 
present helicopters will start 
at about 16 degrees angle of 
attack. 

Now let’s see the effect of 
introducing downward mo- 
tion of the helicopter along 
its shaft axis (vertical descent 
if the aircraft is level). 

Note that the angle of at- 
tack is increased when the air- 
craft is moving downward 
through the air. If the pi- 
lot adds power by pulling up 
the collective pitch lever after 
a descent is established, he 
may increase the blade pitch 
to the point where the angle 
of attack is excessive and the 
blade stalls. 

Since the angle of attack on 
either straight or twisted 
blades is always greater at the 
blade roots in a vertical de- 
scent, a true blade stall oc- 
curs, starting at the root of 
the blades, and spreading— 
outward over the rotor disc as 
the rate of descent increases, 
in a sort of chain reaction. 

The resultant turbulent air 
flow over the blades then re- 
sults in fuselage and control 
vibration, and sluggish re- 
sponse to control motion. Note 
that the more power (collec- 
tive pitch) that is applied, the 
worse the condition becomes, 
and that on tandem-rotor hel- 
icopter, the differential col- 
lective-pitch added to the rear 
rotor by moving the stick for- 
ward, only serves to aggra- 
vate the nose-up pitching of 
the aircraft. 





Recovery Technique 


This brings us to the next 
important point for the pi- 
lot: How to recover from a 
power settling condition. And 
here the pilot is fortunate, 
since the basic recovery tech- 
nique is applicable to both 
single and tandem rotor con- 
figurations. 

The first step of a positive 
and immediate recovery tech- 
nique is to reduce collective 
pitch setting, since this also 
directly reduces the angle of 
attack of the rotor blades, and 
thus restores control response 
to the cyclic stick. 

Since this does not stop the 
rate of descent, the pilot must 
then recover forward speed 
before again increasing power 
to stop the loss of altitude. 

So here we have a three- 
step recovery technique. 

1. Down collective. 

2. Nose over to regain for- 
ward speed. 

©. Ease on power to stop the 
loss in altitude. 

Note that a loss of altitude 
will be inherent in a success- 
ful recovery technique. For 
this reason it is imperative 
that pilots avoid entry into 
a power settling condition at 
low altitude, just as an air- 
plane pilot must be extremely 
careful not to stall his air- 
plane at low altitude. 

In an airplane the pilot 
avoids the stall by maintain- 
ing airspeed. In a helicopter, 
the pilot may avoid the power 
settling condition by main- 
taining airspeed also. Admit- 
tedly the helicopter pilot needs 
less airspeed — only 10-20 
knots is generally sufficient, 
but it is necessary in any ap- 
proach at low altitude. Even 
a helicopter must be flown in 
accordance with the old prin- 
ciples of aerodynamics. * 
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A DIGEST OF SIGNIFICANT 
AIRCRAFT 


ACCIDENTS 


; WOULD YOU LAND HERE? 
Situation: 
9 It’s after midnight and you have one engine feathered on an S2F-1. 


There’s snow and sleet falling. You’ve been flying for about 7% of 
the past 14 hours. You‘ve also had an electrical failure, lost radio 
communications and instruments, and there are no lights on the air- 
plane. Can you land safely? (Turn the page for the answer). 
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Truth and Consequences ein. 


ILLUSION CONFUSION — An 
S2F-1 was on the last leg of 
a weekend cross —country 
training flight, headed for 
home from NAS Columbus. 

This flight started out on a 
Friday morning and made 
Denver for a two-night RON. 
Prior to departing their home 
station, the pilots had been 
cautioned that this was a 
training flight and safety was 
paramount; if weather or 
fatigue became a problem, the 
flight was to RON. 

Sunday morning at 1115 
EST, they started back from 
Denver. Refueling stops were 
made at Sioux City, Iowa; 
Glenview and Columbus. 
About four hours of this por- 
tion of the trip was under ac- 
tual IFR conditions. 


At 2335 EST, the last leg 
started from Columbus.- - - 
An IFR clearance at 9000 feet 
along Victor airways was 
filed. Destination weather at 
Quonset was forecast to be 
15,000 feet scattered with 15 
miles visibility. Minimum ceil- 
ing enroute was 1000 feet at 
Pittsburgh. There would be 
light to moderate rime ice at 
flight altitude, and the flight 
would be in the clouds until 
beyond the mountains. 


The pilots noted in the re- 
marks section of the DD 175 
“No O.”—and filed for 9000 
feet. (OPNAV Instruction 
3700.2—“use oxygen on all 
night flights above 5000 
feet.” 

And then, with a _ valid 
“standard” instrument card, 
the pilot signed the DD 175 as 
“Clearing Authority” in viola- 
tion of OPNAV Instructions 
3710.7 and 3720.2. 
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Forty-five minutes after 
takeoff, Pittsburgh ATC Cen- 
ter was informed by the pilots 
of this plane that they had one 
engine feathered, were losing 
altitude at 600 feet per min- 
ute due to icing, and were 10 
miles east of Wheeling, W. 
Va., at 6500 feet, descending! 

ATC immediately cleared 
them to 5000 feet. The pilot 
requested GCA at Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport and ad- 
vised ATC he would land 
there. 

ATC advised the plane that 


icing equipment, trim tabs 
and rudder trimmer. The 
pilot in the left seat was able 
to fly partial panel utilizing 
the vacuum driven turn-and- 
bank indicator. 

Loss of navigational equip- 
ment, single-engine, needle- 
ball flying—they all added to 
the darkness, the icing condi- 
tions, and to the pilot’s fa- 
tigue. It’s believed the pilot 
got off to the right of course 
and continued letting down 
until under the cloud base at 
about 600 feet, some 50 miles 
south of Pittsburgh in the 
vicinity of Morgantown, W. 
Va. 
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GCA would not be available, 
but that the tower had ASR, 
and to contact Approach Con- 
trol on 257.8 mcs. The pilot 
acknowledged the clearance 
and advised that he was 
switching to that frequency. 
That was the last anyone ever 
heard from the, aircraft. 

Piecing together theories 
and known facts, what proba- 
bly happened in the next 35 
minutes was something like 
ae 

After the radio contact.with 
ATC, the aircraft had a com- 
plete electrical failure causing 
loss of radios, lights, gyro in- 
struments, anti-icing and de- 


Apparently when the elec- 
trical failure occurred, the 
pilots had secured the battery 
switch to conserve power for 
later use of radios. Upon 
breaking out of the overcast, 
the battery switch was turned 
back on and Pittsburgh Omni 
was tuned in—the course 
needle was set on the heading 
to Pittsburgh from where the 
plane crashed. 

While on this heading to 
Pittsburgh, a coke processing 
plant near Masontown, Pa., 
was sighted. Parallel rows of 
flames viewed through sleet 
and snow could look comforta- 
bly like a well lighted runway. 
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According to eye witnesses 
with aviation experience, the 
plane made two left-hand cir- 
cles of the “runway” at very 
low altitude (below the tops 
of surrounding hills) and 
commenced a final approach. 

From the relative location 
of the impact point in the 
Monongahela River and the 
dual lines of coke ovens, there 
are two possibilities as to the 
final maneuver. The first and 
most probable is that the air- 
craft got too low and too steep 
and contacted the water, left 
wing down, attempting to 
line up with the “runway.” 
The second possibility being a 
stall/spin to the left while at- 
tempting a wave-off. 

This accident was a result 
of a chain of events, the sum- 
mation of which finally ex- 
ceeded the capabilities of the 
pilots. The most important 
single factor was faulty judg- 
ment. 

A conclusion of the Acci- 
dent Board was that the pilots, 
faced with the loss of an en- 
gine and probable electrical 
failures, under actual instru- 
ment conditions at night over 
mountainous terrain, should 
have bailed out while they had 
sufficient altitude. 


A recommendation of the 
Board, supported in the subse- 
quent endorsements, was that 
this location, which could 
readily be confusing illusion 
to other pilots, be given wide 
dissemination. 

It was just south of Mason- 
town, Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the east bank of 
the Monongahela River. It 
bears 356° magnetic, 16 miles 
from Morgantown, W. Va., 
Omni-Range. The orientation 
of the coke oven “runway” is 
North-South. 
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Do you know of any similar 
situations elsewhere — — light- 
ing conditions, especially in 
industrial areas near airfields 
utilized for IFR traffic, which 
could be confused for runway 
lights? If so, please submit 
the information to the Naval 
Aviation Safety Center on an 
Anymouse Form.—Ed. 





SALLY SHIP—The PBM was on 
a night ASR controlled ap- 
proach. The weather was de- 
teriorating, but the last report 
obtained from the landplane 
tower was “400 foot and 1 
mile.” 

During the run, ASR gave 
two minor corrections of the 
altimeter settings, and just be- 
fore turning the aircraft on 
base leg, passed along a report 
from the windline boat of 
“heavy fog in the bay.” 

The ASR approach was nor- 
mal in all respects. When the 
pilot attempted to level the 
plane out at the 300 foot mini- 
mum, he permitted it to power- 
settle on down to an indicated 
200 feet, read on the pressure 
altimeter. At this point, the 
plane made two contacts with 


the water, the second in a pro- 
nounced nose high attitude. 

A waveoff was accomplished 
with full power on both en- 
gines. As the airspeed in- 
creased, the nose rose sharply 
and nose-down tab was unsuc- 
cessful in changing the trim. 
In order to maintain a climb- 
ing attitude, crew members 
were sallied forward as neces- 
sary. 

At a safe altitude, it was 
found that the elevator had 
been buckled and only a lim- 
ited amount elevator or rud- 
der control was available. 

The pilot entered a holding 
pattern, received weather re- 
ports on his alternate and 
other possible points of land- 
ing, and finally filed IFR to 
an inland lake. He accom- 
plished the flight to the lake, 
held on a range station until 
daylight, and made a success- 
ful landing, approximately 6- 
night-IFR-hours after losing 
elevator and rudder control. 

Although he did an out- 
standing job after the damage 
was incurred, had the pilot 
utilized his radio altimeter, 
the instrument error in the 
pressure altimeter might have 
been recognized. Dropping be- 
low the minimum ASR alti- 
tude placed him in a danger- 
ous situation. 


During @ an ASR cmedied ane fog, “the pllet 
let the aircraft ote below the seenanneed = oe 
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The aircraft was first observed by a MR. RUEHRMUND observed the MR. BREWER, from the Star Drive-in 


Border Patrol Check station .. . plane from his car. . . theater saw a plane “going down 
the railroad tracks about 150 feet 
Mr. Wilbur outside the Park Grille high”. . . 


cafe, saw and heard the jet . . MR. YOUNG ran out of his house 


to see the aircraft “lower than 


usual”... 
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MR. GENDERS, in his living room, 
heard “a screaming whistle’; saw 
the plane banking and losing allti- 
tude... 
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MR. BUTLER, from his cafe, saw a 
plane “very low at about 150 
Mae” o60 
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MRS. ROBISON, ironing 

kitchen, saw the airplane . . . 
DEPUTY SHERIFF SCHOLES observed 
the plane at about 100 feet... 


her 
MR. TROTTER, working beside the 
railroad track, saw the plane “in 
a vertical position at a low allti- 
tude”... 

ALL of the witnesses would probably 

agree that the actions of the air- 


plane were . . . (con’t next page) 
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"CRAZY, 


W, back yonder there 


appeared on the aviation scene 
a troublesome tendency for 
young pilots to impress their 
ground-bound audience with 
thrilling displays of buzzing, 
zooming and similar fool- 
hardy capers grouped under 
the name of “‘flathatting.” 

Throughout the land tree- 
tops were clipped, chimneys 
were toppled and frightened 
inhabitants reacted in a man- 
ner uncomplimentary to the 
aerial exhibitions. Frequent- 
ly, too, portions of the land- 
scape were visibly altered in 
unsuccessful efforts to include 
bulldozing in aircraft capabil- 
ities. Lots of pilots got killed. 

Because this kind of attri- 
tion is unacceptable from any 
viewpoint, the practice of flat- 
hatting was severely discour- 
aged with appropriate penal- 
ties. The flathatting fad with- 
ered away to the status of oc- 
casional incidents which were 
dealt with promptly and deci- 
sively. 
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MAN, 


CRAZY!" 


The advent of jet airplanes 
moved the normal area of 
flight operations considerably 
higher from the terrain and 
perhaps afforded less oppor- 
tunity of exposure to tempta- 
tion. Except for more or less 
isolated cases, the peacetime 
period presented no signifi- 
cant trend in flathatting. In 
fact, any comment concerning 
this aspect of flying might 
well have been to the effect 
that perhaps aviation was fi- 
nally coming of age. 

However, observation of re- 
cent reports offers the dis- 
turbing thought that possibly 
a recurrent outbreak of flat- 
hatting is in the making. 

Now, average.accident 
trends are inherently discour- 
aging because they are noth- 
ing more than an evaluation 
of accidents which have al- 
ready happened. Fortunate in- 
deed is the organization which 
can detect a potential and an- 
ticipate a situation defore it 
becomes a deadly reality. 

Therefore, with no attempt 


to crystal-ball and without 
prophesying dire happenings 
ahead, the accounts of a few 
of the more recent and fla- 
grant examples of flathatting 
are offered as enlightening 
subject matter to consider. 
The prudent command may 
make appropriate application 
of the lessons contained in 
these examples in the knowl- 
edge that prevention of an ac- 
cident is infinitely more valu- 
able than correction of an ex- 
hibited deficiency. 

There is, for example, the 
grimly classical account of the 
350-hour student pilot who, 
after confiding to a roommate 
that he was considering buz- 
zing his girl friend in a near- 
by village during a forthcom- 
ing night fam hop, apparently 
did just that. 

This pilgrim’s progress was 
afterwards reported by the 
local citizenry to have been 
something like this: Letting 
down parallel to a well trav- 
elled highway the aircraft was 
first observed by a U.S. Border 
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Patrol check station . . . about 


the: same time Mr. Wilbur’ 


standing outside of the Park 
Grill Cafe saw and heard the 
| oe 

Mr. Ruehrmund, driving 
north on the highway observed 
the plane “going fast and 
low...” 

Mr. Young ran out of his 
house to observe the aircraft 
“at a height that was lower 
than usual’... 

Mr. Brewer just leaving 
the Star Drive-In Theater 
looked up and saw a plane go- 
ing down the railroad tracks, 
about 150 feet in the air... 

Mr. Butler standing out- 
side his cafe heard a loud noise 
and saw a plane flying very 
low at about 150 feet... 

Deputy Sheriff Scholes ob- 
served the jet from his service 
station at an altitude esti- 
mated to be about 100 feet... 

Mrs. Robison who was iron- 
ing in her kitchen also saw the 
airplane... 

Mr. Genders sitting in the 
living room of his home heard 
a “screaming whistle,” and he 
ran out of the house to see the 
plane banking and losing alti- 
tude... 

Messrs. LeBarron and Kiri- 
luk, working on a loading ramp 
alongside the railroad tracks, 
“first observed the plane in a 
vertical position” at a low al- 
titude . . . after passing the 
village the pilot made a steep 
turn to the left in an attempt 
to recross the town... mo- 
ments thereafter the airplane 
crashed and disintegrated. It 
is not known if the pilot’s girl 
friend observed the affair. 

Or, consider the case of the 
two pilots who modified their 
scheduled type instrument 
flight to include several sec- 
tion rocket run type passes 
across a beach highway. Fol- 
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lowing one of these low passes, 
the lead plane apparently went 
under a high tension line and, 
suddenly aware of a hill 
ahead, attempted to pull up 
to clear. The wingman, close 
behind, and traveling at a 
greater speed to close up, tried 
to avoid hitting the lead plane 
but mushed over the other 
plane to collide at a low alti- 
tude. The leader’s aircraft 
dove into the ground; the 
wingman, having lost a large 
portion of one wing, leveled 
momentarily to permit ejec- 
tion. However, the pilot did 
not open his parachute. Two 
pilots dead. The average num- 
ber of flight hours was about 
450. Ages 24 and 22. 

In another fatal accident, a 
Banshee made two low passes 
at a pair of gravel trucks. Fol- 
lowing the second pass the 
plane crashed just off the 
highway. To the investigators 
it appeared that the pilot had 
intentionally departed from 
his round-robin flight plan 
route. 

Other, equally impressive 
examples of the perilous price 
of flathatting could be cited, 
but it remains for the individ- 
ual pilot to convince himself 
of the utter uselessness of this 





sort of prolonged adolescence. 

Because military aviation is 
about the most responsible ac- 
tivity you’ve ever encoun- 
tered, your ability to riffle the 
shingles on the local girls’ 
school will be regarded by 
your squadron mates not as a 
demonstration of sharp flying 
but as evidence of irresponsi- 
bility, which pretty childish 
element doesn’t fit in the port- 
folio of the professional avia- 
tor. 

About the finest way to im- 
press your colleagues with 
your airworthiness is to fly in 
a professional manner — the 
old admonition to “straighten 
up and fly right” is nothing 
more than an advisory to fly 
according to the three D’s of 
the professional: Doctrine, 
Discipline and. Directive. 

When the conduct of your 
flight precludes such descrip- 
tive terms as “improper,” “un- 
scheduled,” “unbriefed,” and 
“unauthorized,” with asso- 
ciated implications like “ille- 
gal,” “disregard for,” then 
you are a real pro at the game. 

Anything less than this 
makes you a lousy insurance 
risk, a questionable wingman 
and entirely available as a sta- 
tistic. » 


































IN THE DARK 




































It was a dark, stormy night, 
and hysteria ran high in the 
readyroom as my fellow pilots 
and I were being briefed for 
night CarQuals. The word was 
passed to man planes, and with 
many a high-pitched shout we 
ascended the ladders to the 
flight deck. 

Upon reaching the flight 
deck, we were greeted with 
the sight of nothing but black- 
ness and the sound of planes 
still being turned up aft. 
Forming a human chain, we 
bravely groped our way aft, 
when it happened! A horn 
blew in the blackness, and a 
voice shouted “watch the ele- 
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vator!!” The human chain 
quickly broke with pilots run- 
ning in all directions. 

1 knew not which way to 
run, so jumped in the direc- 
tion of a blurred yellow-shirt 
whom I thought must be in a 
safe place. I made it, and none 
too soon. I felt a sinking sen- 
sation of relief—or was it re- 
lief? For the red lights of the 
hangar deck appeared. Knees 
shaking, I quickly took stock 
of the situation and tried to 
saunter casually toward the 
ladder to the J.O. bunk room, 
where safety lay. The squad- 
ron X.0O., on his way to the 
movies in the wardroom, 
quickly herded me back on the 
elevator and back to the job at 
hand. I finally located my air- 
craft and my pilot frantically 
shouting my name in the 
aforementioned murk. Alas, I 
was in no condition to fly. 

To prevent further occur- 
rences of this nature, I recom- 
mend: 

1. knock off night flying on 
boats, 

2. remove all elevators, 

3. if neither of the above, 
no turn-ups while manning 
planes, ; 

4. if all the above is disre- 
garded, and I find myself in 
the same situation I will: 

a. cross my legs, 
b. pray, and 
c. report to sickbay. 
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_ ? his hairy tales 


HRS-3 POWER SETTLING 


“On a routine instrument 
training hop, a very hairy in- 
cident occurred which, by the 
grace of lady luck, I got out 
of. What happened was a con- 
dition which chopper pilots 
call power settling. For the 
fixed wing people, power set- 
tling happens during a descent 
(high rate of descent and low 
airspeed) in which the plane 
is flying through its own ro- 
torwash, thus no lift is at- 
tained by the blades. Red line 
power settings will not have 
any effect on the settling (ac- 
tually the settling resembles 
that of a free-falling safe) 
and the only way to get out of 
power settling is to nose over 
and pick up airspeed. Tunis is 
what I wanted to do, but could 
not due to circumstances 
which I will describe. 

“As instructor on this in- 
strument hop I was sitting in 
the left seat, the copilot’s side. 
The syllabus called for hooded 
autorotations. Here I must 
describe the terrain. There 
were many hills and small 
valleys or bowls—the average 
elevation was 300-350 feet 
above sea level. At the time 
I judged it to be 200 feet. 

“I instructed the student 
under the hood to climb to 
1500 feet and take a north- 
erly heading into the wind. At 
1500 feet a hooded autorota- 
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Anymouse reports are submitted by Naval and Marine Corps aviation per- 
sonnel who have had hairy or unsafe flight experiences. As the name indi- 
cates these reports need not be signed. The purpose of Anymouse Reports is 


tion was started with student 
instructed to recover at 700 
feet indicated. At approxi- 
mately 750 feet the student 
started a slight flare and add- 
ed some power but the alti- 
meter still unwound. At about 
550 feet indicated (200 ft. 
above the ground) I took con- 
trol of the plane and added 
red-line power to no effect, 
and realized we were in power 
settling. The rate of descent 
needle was pegged. 

“As I mentioned before the 
procedure to get out of this 
situation is dropping the nose, 





but if I did that now we would 
have gone into the tree tops 
since we would have lost some 
altitude. On the way down I 
noticed a small oval-shaped 
bowl, running east and west, 
under us and pulled the nose 
up giving us a near verticle 
descent and into this bowl we 


to help prevent or overcome dangerous situations. Forms for writing Any- 
mouse Reports are available in ready rooms and line shacks. All reports 
are considered for appropriate action. Send reports to the Naval Aviation 
Safety Center, NAS, Norfolk 11, Va. 


settled, the west end of it. 

“Our rate of descent seemed 
to slow somewhat but we were 
still descending. I wanted to 
drop the nose but I couldn’t 
go forward because of 60-foot 
trees, nor could I go to the left 
because of trees. Instead, I 
kicked right rudder while 
dropping the nose slightly and 
sure enough we _ recovered 
about 10-15 feet above the 
ground and climbed out over 
the treetops. Needless to say, 
the instrument hop ended 
right there. Also, you must 
visualize all this happening in 
a couple of seconds. 


“If a similar incident oc- 
curred (which I have no in- 
tention or desire to experience 
again) so close to the ground 
I’d do the same I suppose. If 
the aircraft was mashed up as 
a result of the above I’d be 
totally to blame for waiting to 
see if the student would get 
out and assume level flight. 

“To prevent such incidents 
I’d suggest that a recovery be 
effected 500 feet above the 
ground and not falling below 
45-50 knots of airspeed. Per- 
sonally, I see no reason at all 
for teaching hooded autorota- 
tions in an instrument re- 
stricted aircraft—instruments 
or not, if you’re IFR in a chop- 
per and your engine goes I’d 
say that you’ve had the course 
anyway.” 

More on next page 
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AnyMousE 


Continued 


MAN WITH A BANJO; 
MK 1956 


“IT made the old mistake of 
briefing without using the 
squadron briefing board. As 
a result I failed to cover navi- 
gation and weather, which was 
good locally. Secondly, I took 
an F2H-3 aircraft knowing it 
had 1500 pounds less fuel than 
the prescribed fuel load. 

“After takeoff and rendez- 
vous I commenced tactics and 
completely neglected naviga- 
tion other than instinct. Well, 
about one hour later I discov- 
ered I was disoriented over a 
seven-tenths overcast, low on 
fuel and without a radio re- 
ceiver.” 

Prior to losing his receiver 
Anymouse had passed the lead 
to his section leader and as- 
sumed the number 4 spot. The 
alternate flight leader oriented 
himself and started home. 

Sometime later Anymouse 
broadcast in the blind that he 
was going to land at a civilian 
field below. With 5000 feet of 
runway available he blew a 
tire due to extra braking ac- 
tion but finally stopped with 
a 3700-foot rollout. 

After the consequent delay 
of procuring fuel, a tire, and 
starting unit, Anymouse 
checked in at home base hours 
after his flight landed. 

“It just had never occurred 
to me that I could drift so far 
in a short time,” he confessed. 
“Even more remote in my 
mind was the possibility that 
I could become lost. 
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“Last but not least, I had 
a cold and blocked ears but I 
flew anyway. From letdown 
until long after I landed I was 
in pain from my ears and si- 
nuses. This causes a worse 
cold so I was grounded for five 
days rather than two. 

“T used part of that time to 
write this after reflecting on 
the series of events which pro- 
duced at best an extremely em- 
barrassing incident.” 


vy 


TROUBLE IN MIND 


Anymouse was a proficiency 
pilot and needed his hours for 
the month. On the day before 
the flight skins go in he was 
scheduled for his four hours 
in an AD-4NA. Word had not 


gotten to the line of the added 
flight on the schedule so the 
AD was still tied down, al- 
though it had been pre- 
flighted. 

The plane captain was not 
in the duty section and was 
anxious to get the plane away 
so he could secure. Anymouse 
was station administrative of- 
ficer and also mess treasurer. 
An on-site-survey inspection 
was coming in 12 days and the 
annual military inspection 
was due in 20 days; therefore, 
he had much on his mind. 

“I made a walkaround in- 
spection of the aircraft,” said 
Anymouse, “and when clear of 
the line I spread wings and 
cycled the flaps. The plane 
captain checked the starboard 
flap by visual check from in 
front of the plane andI taxied 
on out. 

“During takeoff I noticed 
the airspeed indicator was in- 
operative but there was not 
enough runway left to stop on. 
I turned on the pitot heat and 
left it on till I got back on 
deck. In a communication 
snarl everybody but me could 
read the runway portable, but 
the OOD happened to be an 
LSO and monitored the ap- 
proach with paddles. I had 
100 hours in the AD but I 
hadn’t flown one for over two 
months so I really appreciated 
the assistance. 

“The runway was 4000 feet 
with a 15-knot wind, slightly 
crosswind. I made a very long 
straight-in approach and land- 
ed hot but safe. Returned to 
the line and removed pitot 
cover! 

Total pilot time 2600 hours 
with no blemish on my record. 
The moral—You are never too 
old to learn. It can happen to 
you! 
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The subject of reverse pitch 
during flight has been proposed 
to check the effect on the flight, 
possibly to be tried purposely on 
the final approach . . . The sub- 
ject has raised some questions as 
to: 

1. Should reverse pitch ever 
be tried in the air and if so, un- 
der what circumstances? 

2. Was the primary purpose 
of reverse pitch to effect shorter 
landing rollouts only? 

3. Pilots’ handbooks advise 
against applying reverse pitch 
during flight. 

4. It is felt that the use of 
reverse pitch in flight or on ap- 
proach to landing — sud- 
denly cause the pilot to lose all 
control of his aircraft. Is this 


9 
correct? —Anymouse 


DON’T DO IT! 

You’ve answered that ques- 
tion yourself with your third 
statement. 

One case report from the 
AARs: total strike damage to 
a P2V-3 resulted when the pi- 
lot thought he was on the run- 
way. The copilot was holding the 
reversing solenoid override lock 
OUT, and the props were placed 
in reverse pitch, at an altitude 
of 5 to 10 feet. The aircraft was 
thrown violently onto the run- 


Pilot reversed props in the air to avoid 
overshooting the runway! ! ! 





way, the starboard engine was 
torn loose from its mountings, 
the airframe buckled aft the 
wing beam and fire broke out 
immediately (see picture). 


The MATS FLYER for Octo- 
ber-November 1954 reported a 
test of in-flight reversing of one 
propeller on a DC-7. This test 
was monitored by CAA, CAB 
and by representatives of the 
aircraft, engine and propeller 
manufacturers. In addition, 
special switches were installed 
to control the feathering, un- 
feathering and reversing. 

Conditions were controlled to 
permit maximum safe -opera- 
tions, and the DC-7 reversed the 
pitch on one prop, with the other 
three pulling ahead. The con- 
clusions included: 

a. while operating with a prop 
in reverse, moderate to severe 
buffeting was encountered. 

b. the engine will stall and 
windmill backwards ina matter 
of seconds after the prop re- 
verses if considerable throttle is 
not quickly applied. 

c. yaw effect of a propeller in 
full reverse at full throttle ap- 
pears to be moderate with the 
aircraft (DC-7) definitely direc- 
tionally controllable. 

d. the wingtip during the test 
did an oval gyration followed by 
a yaw movement as the prop 
went into reverse. In the tests, 
the wing was not overstressed. 

Of course, a rapid rate of 
descent resulted. 

Reverse pitch was designed to 
shorten the landing rollout, and 
as you know, in landplanes, is 
more effective when applied at 
higher groundspeeds than if ap- 
plied late in the landing rollout. 

In seaplanes, the handbook 
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calls for reverse thrust hydro- 
flaps after. touchdown to shorten 
landing distance by three-quar- 
ters of normal. 


Dear Headmouse: 

Subject: Test Flights: 
gestion for S.O.P. 

Due to the fact that no direc- 
tives can be found to positively 
outline an §.0.P. to be followed 
during Test Flights and Slow 
Time following Engine Changes, 
would there be a possibility of 
construction of a directive for 
the means of promoting Maxi- 
mum Safety Control? 

A. All Test Flights to be per- 
formed under VFR conditions. 

B. A Minimum Altitude of 
5000 feet will be maintained at 
all times. 

C. All aircraft on a Test 
Flight or Slow Time will remain 
within gliding distance of their 
base. 

D. Power Settings on Initial 
Test Flight and for the first 10 
hours of Slow Time on New or 
Overhauled Engines will be gov- 
erned by T.O. 8-47 which states 
that Minimum Power Setting 
consistent with Maximum Safety 
be mandatory. 

E. Upon completion of 10 
hours Slow Time a Full Power 
takeoff be made. 

F. A Red Warning Tag, Nav- 
Aer-1097 (Rev 1-48) be posted 
in the aircraft every time a new 
or Overhauled Engine is in- 
stalled and will be removed after 
the Engine has completed 10 
hours Slow Time. Refer to T.O. 
8-47. 

G. Contact with the Control 
Tower be maintained at all times 
during the initial Test Flight 
and 10 hours slow time. 

—Anymouse 


Thanks for your good sugges- 
tions. BuAer says that (1) Sec- 
tion 4 Part 5-401 of BuAer Man- 
ual NAVAER 25-500 contains 
general information on Flight 
tests required after ‘aircraft 
overhaul (2) Flight test after 
engine change or other major 
component change of aircraft is 
the responsibility of each com- 
mand. Flight test procedures are 
set forth by each command as 
considered necessary (3) Any 
further questions regarding 
Flight Testing Progedures should 
be *veferred to NATC Pac. River. 
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ve problem of alcohol and avi- 
ation falls into the category of a lot 
of facts and even more opinions. 
Any discussion of social usage of 
alcohol, like cats, ends up with indi- 
vidual opinion divided either “for” 
or “against” and a very few middle- 
of-the-roaders. 

There is no question, of course, 
that you can’t fly safely or effici- 
ently if you have been drinking. 

But where should the line be 
drawn for safety? 

Your flight surgeon says that it 
is strictly forbidden to fly an air- 
plane if you have any alcohol— 
even the smallest amount—in your 
system. 

Furthermore, he’d like to have 
a blood check in any accident 
where there is the remotest possi- 
bility that the pilot had residual al- 
cohol in his blood. 

Aeromedical specialists are rea- 
sonably certain that if the pilot 
had alcohol in his system at the 
time of a pilot error accident, the 
alcohol played a contributing role! 
While facts and figures to prove 
this aren’t available, they’re ready 
to bet their bottom dollar on it. 


Please turn page 
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.. Joe makes points with Captain's wife by telling humorous ever-so-slightly risque story... 








The Case of 
Lede. Joe Ziltz 


Continued 

The following situation is 
purely hypothetical, but if the 
shoe looks like it might fit, at 
least try it on for size. . 
(we’re not asking anybody to 
wear it!) 

THE ACCIDENT 

LCDR Joe Ziltz, USN, naval 
aviator, is an assistant Plans 
Officer on the staff of CINC- 
NOASOPOA (meaning, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, North and 
South Polar Areas.) He is a 
quiet, well-liked, career officer 
with an excellent record, and 
approaching the zone for com- 
mander. Consequently, he dili- 
gently attends to his job, dis- 
charges his social obligations 
and meets all the proficiency 
requirements of a naval avia- 
tor. One Friday afternoon he 
was pursuing all three of these 
endeavors by: 

(a) writing a letter for his 
boss, a captain, who was other- 
wise busy helping his wife 
prepare for a cocktail-dinner 
party that evening, 

(b) planning to attend the 
captain’s party, and 

(c) boning up for an instru- 
ment check he had scheduled 
for 0800 the next morning. 

The following is a chronol- 
ogy of the important events 
of the next 161% hours in the 
life of LCDR Joe Ziltz. .. . 
1600—Joe secures, goes home 
and practices a few golf 
swings. 
1700—Shines, showers, shaves, 
shampoos and gets dressed 
for the party. 
1800—Joe and his wife arrive 
at captain’s quarters, meet 
the other guests and have a 
martini. 
1815—No drink before leaving 
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home, so first martini is gulped 
down; Joe has another. 
1840—Joe makes points with 
the captain’s wife by telling 
a humorous, ever-so-slightly 
risque story ; incidentally, gets 
her (and himself) another 
martini. 

1900—Joe misplaces his glass; 
was sure it was barely touched 
(actually not enough left to 
keep the olive from drying 
out). Captain insists he take 
a fresh martini. 

1920—Wife reminds Joe of in- 
strument hop in the morning, 
cautioning against another 
martini. Joe replies that it’s 
early, and they will have a 
big dinner; has another. 
1945—Dinner, already 15 min- 
utes late, will be delayed a few 
more minutes. Hostess em- 
barrassed and begs everyone 
to have one more round. Joe 
goes along with suggestion. 
2000 — Dinner finally an- 
nounced; Joe tosses off what’s 
left of his sixth martini. 
2010—Very excellent dinner 
—shrimp cocktail, baked ham, 
apple pie and all the trim- 
mings. Joe reminds himself to 
start checking his weight 
next week. 

2130—Coffee and brandy. 
2150—Remembering the in- 
strument check in the morn- 
ing, Joe declines a second 
brandy ; resolves to start home 
early. 

2215—Conversation gives way 
to shop talk as men drift into 
the den. Thirst from slightly 
salty ham slaked with scotch 
highball. 

2240—Serious discussion un- 
derway; Joe hardly notices 
that his highball has been re- 
filled. 

2300—Joe stands up to go. 
Captain insists he have one 
for the road. Joe accepts a 


short (14) highball to cover 
his embarrassment at being 
first to leave. 

2315—Joe and wife depart. 
2330—In bed and asleep in 10 
minutes. 

SATURDAY MORNING 
0700—Alarm goes off. Joe gets 
up feeling fine after 714 hours 
sleep. 
0730—Slight headache is dis- 
pelled completely by coffee, 
two eggs, toast. Joe leaves 
for NAS. 
0745—Joe files flight plan for 
local instrument check flight 
in JRB; brakes on pilot’s side 
only. Lt. Bilge, check pilot, 
walks out and preflights air- 
craft. 
0822—Taxies out to end of 
runway 16 and is cleared for 
takeoff, slight crosswind from 
the right. 
0825—Five hundred feet alti- 
tude, climbing. Starboard en- 
gine suddenly goes rough, oil 
pressure dropping! 
0826—Joe declares emergen- 
cy, requests immediate land- 
ing. Tower clears him for 
left-hand turn back to runway 
16. 
0827—Joe and Lt. Bilge run 
over landing checkoff list 
while watching starboard oil 
pressure drop through 20 psi. 
0828—Lt. Bilge notifies tower 
“turning base, gear down, 
starboard engine out!” 
0829—Joe, in slight skid due 
to unbalanced power, touches 
down on runway 16 with that 
slight crosswind from the 
right. Fair landing, slightly 
fast, but plane starts to 
weathercock into wind and 
dead engine. Joe is a little 
slow getting the swerve cor- 
rected and the tailwheel down 
to maintain directional con- 
trol. Full left rudder and a 
“tap” on the left brake—plane 
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Elimination is based on an average rate of .4 oz ethyl alcohol per hour. 

A (Highball, etc.) is an O’Club drink of 1 oz 87 proof whiskey or rum — .44 oz ethyl alcohol 

B (Collins, etc.) is a drink of 1 oz 90 proof gin = .45 oz ethyl alcohol 

C (Manhattan) is 1.3 oz 87 proof whiskey, .6 oz 36 proof vermouth — .71 oz ethyl alcohol 

D (Martini) is 1.5 oz 90 proof gin, .5 oz 37 proof vermouth — .77 oz ethyl alcohol 

E (Stinger) is 1.3 oz 90 proof brandy, .6 oz 60 proof creme de menthe — .80 oz ethyl alcohol 

F (Beer) 3.2% to 5.0% beer, and it varies even more — .38 oz to .48 oz ethyl alcohol 

G (Ale) approximately 6% = .72 oz ethyl alcohol 
Example for above chart: 3 Stingers (the most potent O’Club cocktail) consumed in a half hour, and for the next 6% hours your body will be 
busy eliminating the 2.4 oz of ethyl alcohol you’ve tossed “down the hatch.” 


starts to nose up—brake re- 
leased — swerve increases — 
starboard engine only sputters 
as throttle is added! 
0829:15—JRB, 65432, pilot 
LCDR Joe Ziltz, runs off right 
side of runway 16, ground 
loops to right, shears left main 
landing gear, sudden stoppage 
of port engine, fuselage’ and 
port wing wrinkled: Bravo 
damages. 


THE INVESTIGATION 

The Accident Investigation 
Board attributed this accident 
to pilot error with an assist 
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from material failure. 
However, the important 
thing is that nobody—not the 
board, the commanding officer, 
the Navy, or even Joe—knows 
WHY the pilot erred! All that 
can be said for sure is that it 
was a breakdown in the hu- 
man element of the man-plane 


combination. 

Although the starboard en- 
gine was torn apart and care- 
fully examined to establish 
that the oil pump had failed, 
only a cursory examination 
was made of Joe Ziltz! Many 
hours were spent finding the 


exact reason for the secondary 
cause of the accident, but less 
than an hour was expended in 
trying to explain the primary 
cause. 

The flight surgeon was not 
even a member of the board 
in this case. 

Joe was asked how he spent 
the previous evening and he 
mentioned the captain’s party. 
However, when he pointed out 
that he had had only a couple 
of martinis, a brandy, and two 
highballs during the entire 
course of the evening which 

Continued next page . 
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The Case of 
Lede. Joe Ziltz 
Continued 


included a sumptuous meal, 
and that he had slept for 714 
hours, eaten a good breakfast 
and felt fine on the morning of 
the accident, the party was 
dismissed as unimportant. 

Joe’s only explanation of 
the accident was: “It was just 
one of those things: there was 
that crosswind from the dead- 
engine side and I was slow 
getting the tail on the deck.” 
And everybody agreed that 
this was a reasonable explana- 
tion. 
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vious emergency landings. He 
has the reputation among his 
contemporaries of being very 
cool and efficient in a “clutch.” 
He was thoroughly familiar 
with the JRB/SNB. Nothing 
in this record gives a clue to 
what we are seeking. 

When a good pilot like Joe 
makes a mistake, there must 
be some reason. There is a 
possibility that he was suffer- 
ing from a very mild exposure 
to carbon monoxide; just 
enough to dull his thinking 
ever so little. The flight sur- 
geon should have taken a sam- 
ple of blood from Joe as soon 
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THE ANALYSIS 
So there you are—another 
of those “just one of those 
things” explanations that 
mean nothing and aren’t the 
least bit helpful in preventing 
the same “thing” from hap- 
pening again and again. But 
you ask, “What else can be 
done in a case like this?” Let’s 

explore that idea a little. 
Examination of Joe’s record 
shows that he has over 4000 
hours, had never had an acci- 
dent, but had made seven pre- 
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after the accident as possible 
and sent it in for biochemical 
analysis. 

What other possibilities are 
there? Worry and psychologi- 
cal upsets have been known to 
distract pilots, even though 
they were not aware of it. A 
carefully conducted interview 
by the flight surgeon might 
have revealed that Joe had 
just such a situation. Nothing 
serious, you understand,—not 
like having his note at the 
bank overdue. . . . Let’s assume 


that Joe was in the clear on 
this too; happily married, 
financially sound, profession- 
ally satisfied. So we’ll have to 
look further. 

How about that party Joe 
went to Friday night? Did 
anything happen there which 
might have a bearing? A more 
careful review of Joe’s activi- 
ties reveals thet before din- 
ner, instead of “a couple of” 
martinis, he actually had six; 
plus the two and a half scotch 
highballs and the after-dinner 
brandy. Assuming that the 
captain was neither over-gen- 
erous nor stingy with 
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liquor, Joe consumed _ the 
equivalent of nearly seven 
ounces of pure ethyl alcohol! 

What most people fail to 
savvy is that regardless of 
how much food you eat, how 
much coffee you drink, how 
much exercise you take, or 
how much sleep you get, alco- 


hol is eliminated from the 
body at the same constant, 
slow rate. 

Figure (1) will show you 
what happened in Joe’s case. 
At the time of the accident, he 
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still had at least an ounce or 
more of pure ethyl alcohol dis- 
solved in his body—some in 
his blood, some in his tissues, 
some in his brain. This is 
about the same amount as if 
he had taken two stiff shots 
of 100-proof whiskey on an 
empty stomach an hour before 
takeoff! It was not enough to 
make him drunk or even feel 
“high,” but enough to dull his 
brain and reflexes. 
Naturally, Joe wouldn’t 
have taxied out for takeoff 
knowing he was going to have 





stimulant! This is an ex- 
tremely popular misconcep- 
tion. The first effects of 
alcohol are called “pseudo 
stimulation” and are really a 
manifestation of early depres- 
sion. 

As the effects become great- 
er, the depression becomes 
more pronounced. Sight and 
hearing become less acute, 
speech is blurred, coordina- 
tion is lost and finally, if it 
goes far enough, unconscious- 
ness results. The degree and 
speed with which any given 


percent of the total. The elimi- 
nation goes on at a rate of onre- 
third to one-half ounce per 
hour. 

Therefore, if you drink four 
highballs, each containing 114 
oz. of 100-proof whiskey, it 
will be six to nine hours be- 
fore all the alcohol is com- 
pletely removed from your 
system. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions should be fairly 
obvious by now. What about 
yours? Maybe what happened 
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that engine failure, or even 
suspecting that he had a con- 
taminated fuel supply or a de- 
fective electrical system. Just 
as surely, he (and every other 
good aviator) would not at- 
tempt to fly knowing he was 
in any way under the influence 
of alcohol. 

The word “knowing” is the 
key in this situation. But be- 
fore going any further, let’s 
do get squared away on one 
fact: alcohol is a depressant 
and is not, repeat NOT, a 
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amount of alcohol will affect 
an individual, is subject to a 
vast number of variables and 
is difficult, if not impossible, 
to accurately estimate. All 
we can say is that the person 
who consumes the alcohol will 
be affected for a definite pe- 
riod of time. 

This period is something we 
can predict fairly well. 

Usually over 90 percent of 
all alcohol consumed is de- 
stroyed by the liver, while the 
kidneys rarely approach 10 











0700 ooo 0829 Mo 
to Joe Ziltz could happen to 
you. 


Our recommendation is sim- 
ple: you know the facts now, 
and you can do something 
about it—ease up well in ad- 
vance of any flight you might 
have to make. 

And, incidentally, it is fur- 
ther recommended you inves- 
tigate your local source of 
drinks, with figure 2, in hand, 
to determine the cutoff time 
for safe flying. 

Have fun, but.... * 
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i Flight Surgeon has 


long been aware that a minor 
ailment, for a pilot, is like a 
woman being a “little” preg- 
nant — there’s just no such 
thing. 

Folks in non-flying voca- 
tions may often elect to weath- 
er the effects of a virus or a 
sinus attack by self-dosing 
with diverse nostrums and 
remedies advertised for that 
purpose. 

For people who make their 
living flying, this sort of do-it- 
yourself diagnosing and medi- 
cine cabinet treatment borders 
on the dangerously ridiculous, 





particularly when the Navy 
has made some mighty sharp 
medical people available for 
personal consultations — for 
free. 

In aviation, what might 
otherwise be regarded as a 
minor illness may assume a 
gravely serious aspect, where, 
for example. the illness may 
decrease efficiency just a little 
below the critical level in a 
demanding situation. 

In addition, altitude will 
aggravate many conditions 
and symptoms and lower the 
pilot’s pain threshold, further 
limiting his effectiveness. 

Listen in on this bit of dia- 
logue which might be over- 
heard in some NAS dispen- 
sary: 

The Flight Surgeon: “Are 
you sick? Where do you hurt?” 

Youknowwho: “Wellll, I 
feel a little rocky—sorta run- 
down with aches and pains. 
You know, the usual.” 

The Doc: “Hmmmm, Have 
you taken any medicine with- 
in the past twenty-four 
hours?” 

Youknowwho: “Nossir, doc. 
I just took some aspirin and 
cold tablets and some baking 
soda; a couple anti-histamine 
pills because my hayfever’s 
been acting up again. ’Course 
I’m trying to lose weight with 
some reducing pills—but no 
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medicine, nosirree!” (Scene 

closes as the doc is led away 
ad to a quiet ward, leaving You- 
knowwho to inquire: “Does 
the Doc have seizures like that 
often ?’’) 

Episodes like this emphasize 
the necessity for the flight sur- 
geon to be concerned with all 
the many “minor” things 
which directly or indirectly 
affect ability to perform flight 
duties. 

Allergy cases seen on active 
duty by the flight surgeon are 
often of a minor or seasonal 
nature. The patient has been 
aware of his condition and 
may have his own methods 
which may dangerously af- 
fect his flying. 

At times the flight surgeon 
will find allergy cases which 
have developed or worsened, 
often due to a change in en- 
vironment — transfer to an 
area where the allergen (that’s 
the sniffle source material) is 
abundant, or the introduction 
of some new factor in equip- 
ment or clothing, or just by 
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getting older. 
Causes 

Allergens include: Inhal- 
ants—dusts, vapors, strong 





odors; Foods and drugs, espe- 
cially aspirin; Contactants— 
various dyestuffs, rubber, 
flameproofing and waterproof- 
ing chemicals and a wide vari- 
ety of industrially important 
chemicals. 

From this listing it can be 
seen that this classification in- 
cludes many allergens to 
which the individual may be 
exposed through his associa- 
tion with aviation, and with 
which he may not have come 
in contact before. 

Physical agents include— 
heat, cold, light and other ra- 
diation, and pressure. This 
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may be secondary to other al- 
lergies. Since no body reaction 
in which immunity develops 
after repeated exposure to the 
irritating agent has been dem- 
onstrated in this class, physical 
allergy may not be a true al- 
lergy. 

If the patient does not know 
the causative agents for his 
allergic symptoms, you may 
get a clue from how he obtains 
relief. 

Since self-medication with 
anti-histamines is rather com- 
mon among allergy sufferers, 
flight surgeons should occa- 
sionally remind squadrons of 
the dangerous side effects 
which are incompatible with 
flying duties. 

Certain skin problems occur 
more often in warm weather. 
Contact dermatitis, heat rash, 
prickly heat may be included. 
It is suggested that a factor 
producing skin rash is the 
wearing of G suits and sum- 
mer flying suits over extended 
periods of time without proper 
cleaning or renovation. Per- 
spiration is another factor. 

It is known that, normally, 
skin can resist the contactants 
to which it is exposed. This 
resistance can be upset by 
such factors as trauma, and 
excessive sweating with ma- 
ceration. 

Contactants include various 
plants, trees, fruit and vege- 
tables, and chemicals. The in- 
dividual will usually try to 
treat himself or fall prey to 
well-meaning friends without 
realizing that therapeutic 
agents externally applied of- 
ten contain arsenic, mercury, 
iodine, salicylic acid, resorcine, 
quinine, penicillin, the sulfon- 
amides, streptomycin, or lo- 
cal anesthetics, and may be 
themselves a common cause 





of chronic dermatitis, espe- 
cially on the hands. 

Hair tonics and deodorants 
are common irritants, as are 
clothing materials such as ny- 
lon, wool, silk, linen, leather, 
and fur. 

Some individuals will have 
only one attack and set up a 
resistance, while others have 
recurrent attacks and have to 
avoid the item, perhaps with 
protective clothing — making 
sure the clothing doesn’t con- 
tain the irritant. 

Miliaria (not malaria) is an 
especially prickly problem. The 
flight surgeon sees a man who 
has been sweating profusely, 
with a group of typical symp- 
toms which include an itching, 
burning rash on the chest, back, 
waistline and skin folds; closely 
grouped bumps and _ infected 
blisters on a red skin. As for 
prickly heat, though it’s true 
that the inflammation usually 
subsides in a few days, recur- 
rent attacks are common. 

Prevention is difficult be- 
cause it is impossible to keep 
cool. Cleanliness and dusting 
can probably help the most for 
both this condition, and chafing. 

However, the most import- 
ant prophylaxis for the pilot’s 
general health and safety is 
the doctor’s warning not to 
treat himself. That’s the rea- 
son for having a flight surgeon. 

For you unfortunates who 
are occasionally plagued with 
various ailments which pro- 
voke you into home-grown ef- 
forts at discovering some sov- 
ereign remedy, refrain broth- 
er, refrain. There just isn’t 
any such thing as an amateur 
physician. 

As has been said before: he 
who attempts to heal himself 
has a fool for a doctor. 
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CARBON MONOXIDE KITS 

Carbon monoxide kits to be 
included in the CNABaTra 
flight surgeon’s emergency 
bags are being obtained. This 
will then allow flight surgeons 
to take blood samples expedi- 
tiously to determine if carbon 
monoxide is a factor in an air- 
craft accident. 
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EXPLOSIVE 

Pilots have been known to 
yank off the oxygen mask long 
enough for a quick smoke... 
Mix one faulty regulator 
(leaking type) with one match 
(lit) and step clear. It has 
happened. 


BELT SLACK—BROKEN BACK 

This P5M made a controlled 
landing at sea due to insuffi- 
cient fuel. Sea state was mod- 
erately rough. Of the nine 
crewmen, only one sustained 
any injury. 

This one was the pilot, who 
tightened his shoulder har- 
ness only, just before the land- 
ing, thus leaving his seat belt 
slack. On impact he was 
thrown up off the seat approx- 
imately an inch and slammed 
back against the seat. This 
force resulted in a compres- 
sion fracture and a conse- 
quent estimated three months 
grounding. 

Harness and belt must be 
worn tight at all times to pre- 
vent such injuries in emer- 
gency landings. There may be 
no time to tighten. Because of 
the structural interrelation of 
the shoulder harness and lap 
belt, any major readjustment 
of one requires simultaneous 
readjustment of the other. 


FIRST AID KITS 

It’s official. BuMed Inst. 
6780.1A requires that first aid 
kits be inspected monthly, or 
more frequenily if necessary, 
to make sure adequate first 
aid material is available for 
flight personnel. 


MASK INFO 

Aviation Clothing and Sur- 
vival Equipment Bulletin No. 
2-56 of 4 April 1956 provides 
information on stocking, issue, 
repair, modification and test- 
ing of the A-13-A oxygen 
mask. This Bulletin affects 
five earlier ACSEB’s, and the 
handbooks on maintenance, 
operation, service and over- 
haul of the mask. All pilots 
should study it at the first op- 
portunity. 


FREE TESTIMONIAL 

Three-quarters of the way 
through a formation barrel 
roll two F9F-8’s collided. One 
plane recovered and landed 
without incident, but the 
other plane went into a spin 
and the pilot blacked out. Ap- 
parently the impact had un- 
plugged his G-suit. 

Dazedly he reached for the 
pre-eject lever and pulled it, 
but not all the way—and his 
canopy did not go off. 

With the Cougar still spin- 
ning away the altitude, he con- 
centrated on ejection. He 
fought the G forces to reach 
the red T-handle to his face 
curtain, pulled ; and was blown 
through the canopy. His hel- 
met prevented any head in- 
jury. 

The wind blast was quite 
severe, but the force of ejec- 
tion did not seem to be very 
great and although he still 
could not see, he got out of the 
seat and his chute opened at 
about 10,000 feet. He landed 
with only minor injuries, 
thanks to helmet, ejection 
seat, and training. 
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Your Tech Rep is constantly available 
for consultation. He is a walking, mini- 
ature edition of the company he repre- 
sents; an educator, advisor and engineer, 
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by 

. Frank Wentz, Tech Rep of the Vertol Aircraft Corporation, goes 

G. Arleigh Dom over a HUP maintenance problem with Chief T. S. Hammer of 
HU-2’s detachment One. Frank works out of AirLant’s headquarters. 


<Y sex a new aircraft has been built, and 
the Navy has given it final approval, 
there begins for the product two allied but dis- 
tinguishable lives. 

One is the life of operation; the other is the 

life of maintenance. 
In both of them, the company that brought 
Manager Customer Service Dept. the aircraft to you can play an extremely 
Glenn L. Martin Co. important role, but only if it is helped by you 
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BEND 
HIS 
EAR Continued 


Maintenance personnel get an assist from Martin Aircraft. Left 
to right are Chief O’Daniels, Tech Rep Fitzpatrick, CDR R. 
Phelphs and LT J. M. Meyers. 


who do the actual operating and maintaining. 
What I’d like to discuss here are the methods 
we now use to carry out our functions, and 
the ways you can help us to improve them. 
Let’s look at the situation. The manner in 
which an aircraft is operated and maintained 
is determined by what we can call “rules.” By 
rules I mean all the information, orders and 
policies that surround any work done by Navy 
men. They are the guides without which the 
aircraft could neither be operated nor main- 
tained. Now where do these rules come from 
and what happens to them in actual service? 
The rules for operating an aircraft or mis- 
sile are suggested by the contractor, for he. 
knows best the design capabilities of the prod- 
uct and has extensively tested it before send- 
ing it out. But when the product reaches the 





Glenn L. Martin Rep J. A. Fitzpatrick, checks out VP-49’s Chief 
, W. C. O’Daniels and Airman H. K. Harrison on P5M engine at 
ps Bermuda. 
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field these rules are modified and strengthened 
on the basis of Navy flight experience. So the 
rules for operating an aircraft or missile are 
never exactly what we who laid them down 
thought they would be. 

In maintenance, on the other hand, a com- 
pany can be pretty sure that the rules it lays 
down for its customers to follow today will be 
good ones to follow tomorrow. It looks, on the 
face of it, as though maintenance men have an 
easy time of it; but it just isn’t so, as many of 
you can attest. The difficulty facing the main- 
tenance man is not in having his time-worn 
rules replaced by new ones, but in having so 
many new rules in addition to all the old ones. 
And not only are these rules more numerous, 
they are also much more complex than the old 
standbys. 

There’s a reason for this, and it’s related, 
strangely enough, to the activities of flight 
personnel rather than to anything done by 
maintenance personnel. 

There are just so many things a pilot and his 
crew can handle while they’re flying; when this 
limit is reached, the aircraft designer has to 
turn to automatic controls to do the rest of 
the work. And when things are done auto- 
matically in the air, it generally means that 
there’s a maintenance problem on the ground. 
Indications that this has happened can be seen 
in the automatic and semi-automatic equip- 
ment included in today’s aircraft, compared to 
the equipment of 10 years ago. 

About all that remains, actually, is the 1945 
radio. For each of these innovations—LOX, 
ejection seats, pressurization and so forth— 
the pilot has some responsibility, but the main- 
tenance man has to take the brunt of the work. 


So the complexity of modern aircraft and mis- 
siles is coming home to roost in the hangar. 

You maintenance people have to pay for the 
technical advances we’re making. 

This probably comes as no surprise to Navy 
men, but there are several points which ought 
to be brought out about it. As this tendency 
continues, there will be more work, not less; 
and it’s a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
increase. Maintenance people are going to have 
to expand their horizons, because the Navy is 
going to need more men who are both imagina- 
tive and technically informed in these new and 
complex problems. If it were a case of merely 
quantitative increase, a greater number of men 
would solve the problem. 

But the real problem is in finding men who 

Continued next page 
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Reviewing instructions on the A3D aero-starter with L. D. Nif- 
nicker, representative from Douglas Aircraft Company, are Lt. 


R. Jonke and W. B. Straley AD1. 





































R. E. Keator, North American representative, center, goes over 
details of the FJ cockpit with J. D. Oxner, AD1, left, and L. R. 
Herrick, AT2, Norfolk AT&T. 


are ingenious enough to master the new rules 
that come up. 

This brings us to the central message I want 
to get across. 

We in the aircraft industry want to help 
you improve yourselves and your work in 
meeting the challenge of modern complexity. 
The aircraft company is, I think it’s fair to 
say, the focal point for maintenance informa- 
tion on its product. 

So it’s natural that we should all be inter- 
ested in the communications between us. The 
difficulty is that the people who are to main- 
tain the aircraft or missile are hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of miles away from the 
information. How do the Navy and the Navy’s 
contractors pass the word? 

The bulwark of the communications be- 
tween us, of course, is the handbook, or Tech- 
nical Order. All the latest information on the 


revision. Prepared by the contractor and re- 
viewed by the Navy, this literature gives you 
complete, up-to-date information. Contractors 
are continually modernizing these books— 
making them clearer, more readable and, above 
all, more timely. 


Lt. Rudy Jonke, attached to AT&T NAS Norfolk, discusses flight 
problems of the F9F with Technical representative Joe Compitello 
of Grumman. 


aircraft is presented here, and it’s in constant, 


Supplementary to the official literature are 
a number of special aids. Courses—offered 
both by the Navy and by the contractor—give 
maintenance men an acquaintance with their 
aircraft thorough enough to enable them to re- 
turn fruitfully to their T.O.s. 

Mobile Training Units, often accompanied 
by Navy training units, bring modern methods 
of visual education to bear on particularly 
knotty problems. 

Certain publications, such as this magazine, 
deal informally with problems common to all 
Navy maintenance work. Other booklets, often 
prepared by the manufacturer help to clarify 
special difficulties in understanding the prod- 
uct. 

But the most personal means of communica- 
tion is certainly the field representative (Tech 
Rep) or field engineer. Constantly available 
for consultation, he is a walking, miniature 
edition of the company he represents: an edu- 
cator, advisor and engineer. 

These are ways in which we try to improve 
the lines of communication. But they are not, 
in themselves, enough to insure what is most 
important: That every mechanic be fully 
aware of what he is supposed to do in a par- 
ticular situation. Now, I suppose, the pro- 
ducers of aircraft might write more T.O.s and 
booklets and send more field representatives 
to naval air bases. 

But this would be missing the point, which 
is that men who are maintaining modern air- 
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Frank Fountaine, Jr., Lockheed representative, discusses R7V 
with civilian employees of NAS Norfolk 
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craft need a quality of understanding that 
cannot be obtained from any quantity of in- 
formation. This sort of understanding can 
come only through positive attempts to solve 
these new problems. 

The question now is, how else can we help 
you? In other words, without swamping you 
with material, what can we do to increase your 
personal efficiency ? 

Many years ago, this would have been a 
strange question to ask. Aircraft companies 
were happy enough to sell the equipment they 
made, without worrying about how the cus- 
tomers got along with it. Now, every reputable 
company which supplies intricate weapons to 
military customers is glad to provide services 
in a hundred ways, including those we have 
already discussed. 

There are other services that depend on re- 
quests from the users of the product, and it’s 
these that you should learn to take advantage 
of. 

The field representative, for example, is at 
a base not only to represent his company but 
also to advise in every conceivable way the 
men who are taking care of the aircraft. 

It’s up to the individual mechanic to bring 
his questions to the field rep’s attention. 

Ordinarily you should find in the T. O. just 
about everything you need to know, and it is 
usually correct. But there are times when, for 
example, the text is unclear or incomplete— 
perhaps even mistaken. The mechanic’s re- 
sponsibility is to take action—research the 
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problem, ask the field representative, ask other 
authorities. In short, become an active partici- 
pant to the solution. 

The field representative is the proper au- 
thority at the base to represent his company. 
It may be, however, that a puzzle arises and 
you want more voices in the discussion. You 
may be pleasantly surprised at how quickly 
he calls on his company for additional help, or 
at how willingly the company responds. There 
are a couple of reasons for this attention. 

For one thing, we who manufacture a 
weapon are as eager as you are to make it a 
smoothly operating piece of equipment; solu- 
tion of any one of its problems is a step toward 
making it that much better. But there’s a sec- 
ond reason, too, and it goes to the heart of the 
matter we’ve been discussing. 

Have you ever noticed that some supervisors 
leave the office door open? They’re not just 
circulating air, if my guess'is correct. The 
open door is a symbolic invitation to exchange 
ideas, and this is communication. Whether it’s 
the door of a supervisor, or figuratively of a 
large company, it’s a necessity to have the 
word passed up as well as down. One of the 
very real practical reasons for this policy is 
that it’s one of the few ways the supervisor, or 
the company, has of finding out what his 
people are thinking. 

For you in Navy mdintenance, it’s easy 
enough to have us pass out literature and send 
representatives around, but it’s difficult to find 
out what effect this communication is having 
unless there is another line of communication, 
from you to us. 

What I’ve been trying to say can be boiled 
down to a few words. We already have some 
means of getting information to you, but this 
is not enough. You have to question, investi- 
gate, seek information—-information which 
the producers of aircraft are happy to give. @ 
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THE STORY OF THE AD3s AND THE AJ-2P—Once 
upon a time there were three AD3s. They were 
probably very fine AD3s, and just as probably 
they could be counted on doing a bangup job 
of make-do in order to get the job done. 

Wellsir, these three AD3s were doing some 
routine night engine work on an AJ-2P, and 
needing more light on the subject they parked 
a tow tractor under the engine pointing toward 
the side of the plane. This way the light was 
reflected off the white fuselage paint to give 
the desired illumination. The tractor engine 
was left running. No driver remained in the 
tractor. 

About the time the three AD3s were com- 
pleting their work, one handed a piece of cowl- 
ing to another to be put back on the engine. 
The cowling dropped. It fell into the tow 
tractor. It released the emergency brake. It 
knocked the gear shift lever into gear. As 
might be expected, the tow tractor took off 
and bashed the side of the fuselage before it 
could be stopped. 

Moral (s) : 

1. It is unwise to park a tow tractor facing 
an aircraft. 

2. It is wrong to use a tow tractor as a light- 
ing unit. 

3. It is wrong to use a tow tractor as an 
engine stand. 

4. It is wrong to park a tow tractor with its 
engine running without a driver at the con- 
trols. . 

5. If this sort of thing can happen once... 
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DROGUE PROBE — When whipping drogues 
caused the reception couplings of an F7U and 
an F2H to part from the hose end fittings of 
their tankers during recent in-flight refueling 
exercises, the following observations were 
noted : 


In both cases the hoses, after parting, re- 
wound rapidly into the bomb bay of the AJs. 
One tanker sustained considerable damage as 
a result while the other did not. Note the ac- 
tion taken by the crewman operator of the 
hose reel in these cases. 

A wet engagement was attempted in the 
incident involving the F7U. It is believed that 
when the F7U stabbed at the drogue, the 
drogue was bent out of round causing oscilla- 
tion and whipping of the hose and drogue. 
This action caused material failure of the re- 
ception coupling connectors allowing torque 
action of the reel motor to rapidly rewind the 
hose. The metal hose end fitting struck both 
the overhead of the tanker and the reel assem- 


‘bly and residual fuel in the hose spilled in the 


tanker, then exploded. Operator action was 
not rapid enough to close the fuel valve before 
the end of 42 feet of hose entered the bomb 
bay. Damage to the tanker was moderate to 
extensive. 

In the second incident the F2H was on a dry 
run. Excessive closure speed on engagement 
caused the hose to loop when the reel motor 
did not take up the slack fast enough. Subse- 
quent whipping parted the reception coupling 
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from the hose end fitting and the drogue re- 
mained on the F2H. Residual fuel from the 
hose caused a small flash fire and flamed out 
one of the F2H’s two engines. The crewman 
operator immediately applied the reel brake, 
slowed the hose and prevented damage to the 
tanker bomb bay. Since the fuel valve was 
closed, no fuel was sprayed in the bomb bay. 
The tanker squadron recommended: 

e that the crewman in the tanker turn OFF 
the in-flight refueling master power switch at 
any indication of hose parting or excessive 
oscillation. 


ANYMOUSE REPORTS 
MURPHY IN HUP 


)\ If an aircraft part can be installed 
incorrectly, someone will install it 
that way. 


While on the first hop in a HUP-2, 
the copilot took over after the first 15 
minutes of flight and proceeded to hover 
and maneuver near the ground. He then 
decided to go around the patterns and 
on climbout he noticed that the RPM 
could not be reduced after cranking 
throttle completely off. The pilot im- 
mediately took over and reduced the 
RPM to normal and made a normal 
landing. 

After landing, an inspection of the co- 
pilot’s removable collective pitch stick 
was made. It was discovered that the 
throttle linkage was not properly lined 
up and that the pin of the fixed lever 
assembly was not fitted into the recess 
of the removable unit. (Refer to pilots’ 
Flight Handbook Navy models HUP-1 
and HUP-2. AN 01-250HCA-1 Section 
I Pages 21 and 25, for details on this 
unit.) 

After talking to several pilots it was 
discovered that this had occurred twice 
previously in this squadron. 

This hazardous condition could have 
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e hose reel motor torque settings of 310-320 
amps for engagements. 

e ground inspections of reception coupling 
split lock rings, part number 14A076 and Spi- 
rolex retaining rings, part number RS-3438 
prior to each in-flight refueling operation. 

e thorough briefing of receiver pilots with em- 
phasis on engaging and disengaging pro- 
cedures. 

e that plane commanders of tanker aircraft, 
and/or a second aircraft, supervising in-flight 
refueling checkouts advise receiver aircraft of 
any deviation from safe procedures. 


been prevented if the plane captain had 
followed his preflight inspection sheet 
and properly inspected the unit. The 
pilot also should have inspected the unit 
prior to flight although -this is not a 
normal procedure. 

To prevent a further recurrence it is 
recommended that a check of this unit 
be added to the pilot’s checklist. It is 
also strongly recommended that this 
unit be modified to prevent improper 
installation. 

A modification of this unit would 
prevent any future serious injury and 
or damage to personnel and aircraft. It 
would also prevent an engine overspeed. 
Over 2600 rpm (2600-2700 rpm) an 
engine inspection is required ; over 2750 
means an engine change. 


Headmouse scrounged around and 
learned that in this case the pilots were 
lucky that the linkage was fitted to- 
gether with power on the high side. The 
Flight Handbook cautions: “Improper 
installation of the lever assembly will 
allow the copilot to control the throttle 
in one direction only”. 

The unit is easily accessible to the 
pilot and copilot. Correct installation 
and operation can be quickly checked 
visually or by moving the copilot’s 
throttle. 

If it is not necessary to reinstall the 
removable collective pitch stick in the 
air, it is recommended that it be done 
on the deck with the collective pitch 
lever locked DOWN. 





RESOURCEFUL CAA 

CAA recently reported an 
unusual method of communi- 
cation with an aircraft on IFR 
flight. Seems the aircraft had 
been out of contact for some 
time and the Cincinnati con- 
troller noticed a carrier signal 
but no voice transmission, 
after he called each time. 

The controller suspected 
this carrier signal might be 
from the aircraft and he thus 
requested the plane to activate 
his carrier if he was receiving 
Cincinnati calls. This was 
done and the aircraft was defi- 
nitely identified. 

Then followed a slow but 
successful position report with 
the controller doing all the 
talking. If the aircraft was 
over Cincinnati within three 
minutes of his ETA he was to 
open his carrier three times. 
The aircraft was, as_ indi- 
cated by the receipt of three 
signals. 

In succession, the controller 
obtained the mute pilot’s 
Louisville estimate, his alti- 
tude and the fact that he was 
1000 on top. In spite of the 
extra-ordinary means of com- 
munications it was later 
learned that the information 
was accurate in all respects. 


OVER WATER AID 

“Aircraft Emergency Pro- 
cedures Over Water” is the 
title of OpNav Instruction 
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3730.4. Compiled by the Coast 
Guard, the new manual has 
received Navy distribution 
and is also for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 
$2.25. 

Some of the chapter head- 
ings are: Emergency Commu- 
nications, Selection of Ditch- 
ing Heading by Evaluation of 
Sea Wind, Ditching Under 
Night and Instrument Condi- 
tions, and Intercept and Es- 
cort of Distressed Aircraft. 
If you are a pilot or crewman 
on frequent overwater flights, 
a personal copy is well worth 
two bucks and a quarter. 


CHECK THOSE PATTERNS 

A couple of “aces” got 
tagged for violations recently 
while operating in the control 
area of Port Columbus air- 
port, Ohio. One sentence in 
the report is significant, if not 
very pleasant: “Both inci- 
dents were the result of poor 
flight discipline and board- 
ered on exhibitionism.” 

Since many Navy tran- 
sients use Port Columbus 
here’s some official dope on 
the traffic pattern. The field 
is controlled by CAA-and the 
city of Columbus. Aircraft in 
the pattern will vary from 
light civil aircraft to heavy 
transports and military jets. 


Landing, Jets—Reduce speed 
to 250 knots or below when 
entering the control zone. 
Maintain 1200 feet altitude 
above the terrain until turn- 
ing base. A standard CAA 
approach or military over- 
head approach can be used. 
Left-hand traffic during land- 
ing. 

Takeoffs, Jets—On Runway 
27 (8000 feet) fly straight 
ahead until crossing the first 
road (Stelzer Road) or reach- 
ing 1200 feet above the ter- 
rain, then make a 90-degree 
turn to the right and climb on 
a northerly heading until clear 
of the control zone. On Run- 
way 9 turn to a heading of 
110 degrees as soon as safety 
will permit and climb until 
clear of the control zone. 


Landing, Other Aircraft — 
Join the pattern at a mini- 
mum of 1200 feet above the 
terrain and maintain 1200 
feet until turning base. 

Takeoff, Other Aircraft — 
Runways 23 and 27 require a 
right turn out to avoid the 
heavily populated area west 
of the airport, or have a mini- 
mum of 1200 feet altitude be- 
fore flying over that area. 


INCREASED CIVILIAN 
FACILITIES 

CAA has approved stand- 
ards for installing military 
arresting devices on runways 
of civilian fields. 

Twenty-five airports are 
proposed to receive either the 
Navy cable and anchor chain 
for tailhook-equipped aircraft, 
or the USAF nylon webbing 
which engages the cable in the 
landing gear. Barriers will be 
retracted at all times except 
when requested by military 
aircraft. 
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William Leonard Green, Capt., USMC 
Aircraft: TV-2, ATU-213 


The generator failed in flight, causing a questionable fuel 
state. Captain Green elected to land at the first available 
field. Made a simulated flameout approach and successful 
landing on a 4400-foot strip of a nearby civilian airfield. 
Battery power furnished only half flaps for landing. 


William B. Anderson, Jr., Ist Lt., USMCR 
HOS5S-1, VMO-6, MWHG, 3d MAW 
A partial power loss required an immediate forced landing 
from a night touch-and-go flight in an HO5S-1. Lt. Anderson 
turned on his landing lights and made the landing in open 
rough terrain, with 60-foot power lines and 25-foot trees on 
the approach end of the touchdown area. 


Robert E. Begley, Lt., USN 
NAAS Corry Field 
As a flight instructor in the Basic Training Command, 
Lieutenant Begley accumulated 1891.4 accident-free hours 
of instructional flight time between July 1953 and April 
1956. 


W. S. Thompson, Lt.(jg.) USN 

Aircraft: P2V-5, VP-4 
Four ADs flying from Korea to Japan at night, developed 
navigational radio failures, were lost, low on gas, and had 
declared an emergency. Lt(jg) Thompson, intercepting the 
radio transmissions, took off and climbed to 8000 feet, 
orbiting NAS Iwakuni, where he was able to “home” the 
ADs to the field from 50 miles away, using the searchlight 
in the P2V as a beacon. One of the ADs experienced fuel 

starvation while taxiing after landing. 
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In response to requests from 
both individuals and the air- 
craft industry, the Superin- 
tendent of Documents now of- 
fers Approach on a single copy 
or subscription basis. 

Approach offers articles of 
interest to aviation person- 
nel in flight operations, aero- 
medicine and maintenance, 
along with the famous hairy 
tales of Anymouse! 

Prices are: $2.50 annually; 
$3.25 annually for foreign 
mailing; 30 cents per single 
copy. 
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